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FOREWORD 

The  Director  of  the  Summer  School  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  students 
to  the  following  features  of  the  Summer  School  for  19112, 

BOARD  AND  ROOMS 

The  dining  room  will  he  conducted  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Summer 
School  authorities  hy  Mrs.  Bertha  F.  Grimes,  an  experienced  and  capable 
stewardess  who  has  just  been  appointed  Manager  of  the  Dining  Room.  Gould 
Hall,  West  and  South  Halls  and  several  fraternity  houses  will  he  open  as  dormi- 
tories and  applications  for  rooms  will  be  filled  in  ike  order  of  their  receipt. 

NEW  APPOINTMENTS 

Among  the  new  instructors  from  outside  the  regular  University  faculty  who 
tvill  give  courses  at  the  Summer  School  this  year  are  the  following: 

Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Ph.D.,  Sage  Foundation,  Educational  Statistics. 

Dean  William  F.  Barr,  Pd.M.,  Drake  University,  Education. 

Prof.  W.  K.  Boyd,  Ph.D.,  Trinity  College,  History. 

J.  Carleton  Bell,  Ph.D.,  Editor, 

Journal  Educational  Psychology,  Psychology. 

Gilbert  S.  Blakely,  M.A.,  Morris  High  School,  Methods  in  English. 

Prof.  W.  G.  Currell,  Ph.D.,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  English. 

Lee  F.  Hanmer,  Ph.B.,  Sage  Foundation,  Recreation  Centers. 

William  R.  Harper,  B.A.,  Brooklyn  Training  School, 

Practical  Work  in  Games. 

Walter  E.  Lagerquist,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  Economics. 

George  H.  Ling,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Saskatchewan,  Mathematics. 

Prin.  Francis  H.  J.  Paul,  Ph.D.,  P.S.,  No.  30,  N.Y.  City, 

School  Management. 

Prin.  Arthur  C.  Perry,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  P.S.,  No.  85,  N.Y.  City, 

School  Management. 

Clarence  A.  Perry,  B.S.,  Sage  Foundation,  Wider  Use  of  School  Plant. 

Prin.  Charles  S.  Pickett,  Ph.D.,  Vocational  School  for  Boys, 

Industrial  Education. 

Prof.  George  M.  Reed,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  Botany. 

Prin.  John  S.  Roberts,  M.A.,  P.S.,  No.  62,  N.Y.  City,  Education. 

SPECIAL  COURSES 

A special  course  in  Modern  Educational  Problems  will  be  given  during  the 
session  for  which  no  fee  will  be  charged.  Among  the  lecturers  will  be  Chancellor 
Brown,  Dean  Balliet  and  Prof.  H.  H.  Horne. 

J.  course  in  the  Education  of  Defectives  is  now  being  planned  to  be  given 
during  the  forenoon  of  each  day  at  Washington  Square.  This  course  will 
he  under  the  general  direction  of  Dr.  Henry  H.  Goddard  of  Vineland,  N.  J. 
Special  circulars  describing  this  course  will  he  sent  upon  application  to  the 
Director  of  the  School, 
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FACULTY 

Elmer  Ellsworm  Brown,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Chancellor  of  the  University 


James  E.  Lough,  Ph.D. 

Abram  S.  Isaacs,  Ph.D. 

Charles  L.  Bristol,  Ph.D. 
Archibald  L.  Bouton,  M.A. 

William  E.  Waters,  Ph.D. 

Charles  E.  Houghton,  B.A.,  M.M.E. 
Thomas  M.  Baliaet,  Ph.D. 

Arthur  B.  Lamb,  Ph.D. 

Albert  I.  Calais,  B.L. 

Herman  H.  Horne,  Ph.D. 

Arthur  E.  Hill,  Ph.D. 

William  K.  Boyd,  Ph.D. 


Director  of  the  School 
Semitics 
Biology 
The  Short  Story 
Greek 
Mechanics 
Educational  Problems 
Chemistry 
French 

Educational  Problems 
Chemistry 
History 


(Professor  of  History,  Trinity  Coliege,  N.  C.) 

Theodore  F.  Jones,  Ph.D.  History 

William  F.  Barr,  Pd.M.  History  of  Education 

(Dean,  School  of  Education,  Drake  University) 

George  H.  Ling,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Mathematics 

(Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  University  of  Saskatchewan) 
W.  G.  Currell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  English  Literature 

(Professor  of  English,  Washington  and  Lee  University) 
George  M.  Reed,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Botany 

(Professor  of  Botany,  University  of  Missouri) 
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Henry  F.  A.  Stein,  B.S.  Latin 

(Professor  of  Latin,  Concordia  College) 

James  Parton  Haney,  B.S.,  M.D.  Manual  Arts 

(Director  of  Art,  High  Schools,  New  York  City) 

Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Ph.D.  Educational  Statistics 

(Director,  Division  of  Education,  Russell  Sage  Foundation) 
Lee  F.  Hanmer,  Ph.B.  Recreation  Facilities 

(Director,  Division  of  Recreation,  Russell  Sage  Foundation) 
John  S.  Roberts,  Pd.M.,  M.A.  Principles  of  Education 

(Principal,  P.S.  62,  N.  Y.  City  Schools) 

Francis  H.  J.  Paul,  Pd.D.  School  Management 

(Principal,  P.S.  30,  N.  Y.  City  Schools) 

Arthur  C.  Perry,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  Class  Management 

(Principal,  P.S.  85,  Brooklyn) 

J.  Carleton  Bell,  Ph.D.  Psychology 

(Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers;  Managing  Editor, 
Journal  of  Eduational  Psychology) 

Gilbert  S.  Blakely,  M.A.  Methods  in  English 

(Head  of  Department  of  English,  Morris  High  School, 
N.  Y.  City) 

Charles  J.  Pickett,  Pd.D.,  Ph.D.  Industrial  Education 

(Principal,  Vocational  School  for  Boys,  N.  Y.  City) 

Rudolph  M.  Binder,  Ph.^D.  Sociology 

Charles  W.  Gerstenberg,  Ph.B.,  LL.B.  Corporation  Finance 
J.  Melvin  Lee,  B.A.  Journalism 

Thomas  P.  Pugliatti,  Dott.  Phil.  Italian 

George  R.  Montgomery,  Ph.D.  Philosophy 

Erich  Hausman,  Sc.D.  Physics 

John  Gerdes,  B.S.,  J.D.  Duties  and  Privileges 

Clarence  A.  Perry,  B.S.  Wider  Use  of  School  Plant 

(In  charge.  School  Plant  Utihzation  Inquiry,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation) 

William  R.  Harper,  B.A.  Practical  Work  in  Games 

(Director  of  Games  and  Athletics,  Brooklyn  Training  School 
for  Teachers) 
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Earle  Clarke,  LL.B.  Educational  Statistics 

(Statistician,  Russell  Sage  Foundation) 

Arthur  H.  Nason,  M.A.  English 

George  C.  Sprague,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.  Law 

Paul  R.  Radosavljevich,  Ph.D.,  Pd.D.  Experimental  Pedagogy 


P.  L.  Thorne,  M.S. 

Maximo  Iturralde 
George  P.  Eickman,  Ph.D. 
Lewis  O.  Bergh,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
Benjamin  Parke  De  Witt,  B.A. 
John  Whyte,  M.A. 

W.  W,  Douglas,  B.C.S. 
Raymond  B.  Earle,  B.S. 


Mathematics 
Spanish 
Semitics 
Argumentation 
Public  Speaking 
German 
Accounting 
Geology 


W.  B.  Johnson,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A, 
John  T.  Madden,  B.C.S. 


Accounting 

Accounting 


Walter  E.  Lagerquist,  Ph.D.  Economics 

(Instructor  in  Economics,  Cornell  University) 

Miss  Jane  G.  Close  Domestic  Art 

(Supervisory  Teacher,  Public  Schools,  Manhattan) 

Mrs.  Frances  Consalus,  B.S.  Domestic  Art 

(Supervisory  Teacher,  Public  Schools,  Manhattan) 

Henry  Griscom  Parsons  School  Gardens 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Williams  Home  Economics 

(Director,  Department  of  Home  Economics,  New  York  City 
Schools) 

Mrs.  Jean  L.  Carothers  Home  Economics 

(Teacher,  Director  of  Home  Economics,  New  York  City  Schools) 

Albert  W.  Garritt,  B.S.  Shop  Work  and  Dramng 

(Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Manual  Arts,  New  York  City 
Schools) 

Miss  Harriette  M.  Mills  Kindergarten  Methods 

(Principal,  Harriette  M.  Mills  Kindergarten  School) 


Miss  Willette  A.  Allen  Kindergarten  Seminar 

(Principal,  Atlanta  Kindergarten  Normal  School) 
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Miss  Elsie  A.  Merriman  Kindergarten  Games 

(Assoc.  Principal,  Harriette  M.  Mills,  Kindergarten  School) 
Thomas  Tapper,  Litt.D.  Music 

(Institute  of  Musical  Art) 

Frank  R.  Rix,  M.D.  Music 

(Director  of  Music,  New  York  City  Schools) 

Miss  Frances  Dotting  Music 

(Instructor  in  Music,  Normal  College,  New  York  City) 
Burton  T.  Scalib,  M.A.  Music 

Director  of  Music,  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia 
Miss  M.  F.  MacConnell  Music 

Edward  A.  Stevens,  B.S.  Assistant  in  Physics 


Belle  Corwin,  M.D.  Librarian  of  the  General  Library 


Frank  A.  Fall,  M.A. 
George  C.  Sprague,  Ph.D. 


Bursar  of  the  University 
Registrar  of  the  University 
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THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Summer  School  of  New  York  University  will  open  at  Uni- 
versity Heights,  New  York  City,  for  the  eighteenth  year  on  Monday, 
July  1,  1912,  and^  will  continue  six  weeks,  closing  August  9th.  The 
majority  of  the  Summer  School  courses  will  be  given  at  University 
Heights  but  all  courses  in  Law,  Accoimting  and  Commercial  Science 
and  certain  courses  in  education  will  be  given  at  the  Washington 
Square  Building  of  the  University.  The  courses  offered  are,  for 
the  most  part,  duplicates  or  equivalents  of  regular  courses  given  in 
the  University  Schools  during  the  winter.  Full  University  credit 
is  given  for  them,  when  completed  by  satisfactory  examinations, 
unless  otherwise  stated.  Final  examinations  will  be  held  August 
8th-9th  and  are  optional  with  all  students  except  those  desiring 
credit  or  certificates  for  their  work. 

All  classes  meet  daily  Monday-Friday.  The  classes  that  meet 
one  hour  a day  for  six  weeks  are  credited  as  thirty-hour  courses; 
those  meeting  two  hours  a day  are  credited  as  sixty-hour  courses. 
There  are  five  one-hour  periods  in  the  morning  session,  the  first 
beginning  at  8.30  and  the  last  at  12.30,  and  three  one-hour  periods 
in  the  afternoon.  Courses  at  Washington  Square  will  also  be  given 
in  the  afternoon  from  5-7  o’clock  and  in  the  evening  from  7-9 
o’clock.  The  laboratories  will  be  open  for  students  on  Saturday, 
but  no  class  sessions  will  be  held  on  that  day. 

Admission  and  Enrollment 

All  courses  are  open  to  both  men  and  women  who  are  qualified 
in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  to  pursue  them.  No  examina- 
tion is  required  for  admission.  If  a student  takes  a course  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  credit  in  any  one  of  the  University  Schools  he 
must  have  satisfied  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  that  school 
before  entering  upon  the  course. 
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Upon  entering,  the  student  should  enroll  at  the  office  of  the 
Director,  in  the  Library  (University  Heights)  or  at  the  office 
of  the  Registrar  (Washington  Square)  and  pay  the  required  fee  to 
the  Bursar  or  his  representative.  He  will  then  receive  pass-cards 
entitling  him  to  admission  to  the  courses  for  which  he  has  regis- 
tered. The  Director’s  office  at  University  Heights  will  be  open  for 
consultation  and  enrollment  beginning  June  26th,  from  10  a.  m.  to 
1 p.  m.  and  from  2 p.  m.  to  4 p.  m.;  the  Registrar’s  office  at  Wash- 
ington Square  will  be  open  throughout  the  summer,  on  week  days 
10  a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.,  Saturdays  excepted,  when  it  wiQ  be  open  from 
10  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  enroll  for  more  than  three 
hours  of  lectures  a day  and  one  laboratory  course.  In  special  cases 
permission  may  be  granted  students  by  the  Director  to  take  a 
fourth  lecture  hour  as  auditor  without  credit. 

Fees 

The  charge  for  instruction  in  the  Summer  School,  including  the 
examination  and  certificate  is  at  the  rate  of  $10.00  for  each  course 
of  one  hour  a day  for  six  weeks,  except  that  students  taking  only 
one  hour  will  be  charged  $15.00.  No  matriculation  fee  is  charged 
in  the  Summer  School,  but  courses  which  are  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  credit  in  other  of  the  University  Schools,  wiU  not  be 
transferred  for  credit  until  the  student  shall  have  become  a regu- 
larly matriculated  student  in  that  school. 

Visitors  wishing  to  attend  the  lecture  courses  of  the  Summer 
School  may  be  admitted  as  auditors,  for  not  over  two  weeks,  upon 
payment  of  a fee  of  $5.00  per  week. 

In  the  three  weeks’  courses  of  the  Department  of  Manual  Arts 
the  charge  for  instruction  will  be  $30.00  for  each  com^e.  (See 
page  42.) 

In  the  Music  Department  the  fee  wiU  be  $15.00  for  the  course  of 
five  hours  a day,  for  three  weeks.  For  students  taking  a partial 
course  the  same  rate  per  hour  will  be  charged  as  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

In  the  Department  of  Accounting  the  charge  for  instruction  wiU 
be  $25  for  each  two-hour  course. 
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Special  fees  for  laboratory  material  are  as  follows : 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Botany  (each  laboratory  course 


of  one  hour  credit) $5.00 

Geology  (Either  S or  S4) 3.00 

Domestic  Art  (each  course) 3.00 

Basketry 4.00 

Kindergarten  Technique 2.00 

Garden  Course 3.00 

Home  Economics  10.00 


There  are  no  other  charges  except  for  breakage,  in  case  of  unusual 
carelessness  in  the  handling  of  apparatus.  In  certain  laboratory 
courses,  however,  deposits  are  required,  which  will  be  returned  upon 
the  surrender  of  apparatus  and  the  payment  of  breakage. 

The  number  of  hours  of  any  course  upon  which  the  charge  per 
hour  will  be  based  will  be  found  under  the  Outline  of  Instruction, 
on  page  19.  A course  of  fifteen  single  hours  is  reckoned  as  a half 
University  hour;  a course  of  thiry  hours,  as  one  University  hour; 
a course  of  sixty  hours,  as  two  University  hours,  etc. 

CREDIT  FOR  SUMMER  COURSES 

The  unit  of  University  credit  is  the  hour — which  is  the  work  of 
a course  meeting  one  hour  a week  for  an  academic  year  of  not  less 
than  thirty  weeks,  exclusive  of  vacations.  The  maximum  amount 
of  credit  which  is  allowed  in  any  of  the  University  Schools  for  the 
work  of  a single  Summer  School  is  three  hours,  with  one  additional 
hour  in  special  cases  for  laboratory  work.  A small  letter  following  the 
description  of  the  course  indicates  the  school  in  which  credit  will  be 
allowed  for  the  course:  (A)  = Applied  Science,  (C)  = Commerce, 
(D)  = Collegiate  Division,  (G)  = Graduate,  (L)  =Law,  (P)  = Peda- 
gogy, (U)  = University  College.  Credit  will  be  allowed  for  Summer 
School  work  by  the  faculties  of  the  various  Schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity, as  follows: 

Z,  Credit  in  the  School  of  Pedagogy 

Credit  will  be  given  in  the  School  of  Pedagogy  toward  the  degree 
of  Pd.M.  and  Pd.D.  for  courses  announced  as  Courses  Primarily 
Pedagogical^  unless  otherwise  stated,  where  the  student  desiring 
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such  credit  is  already  a member  of  that  School  or  is  eligible  for 
enrollment. 

II,  Credit  in  the  Graduate  School 

Credit  will  be  given  in  the  Graduate  School  toward  the  degrees 
of  M.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  and  Sc.D,.  for  those  courses  offered  in  the 
Summer  School  which  are  of  graduate  grade.  In  order  to  obtain 
such  credit  the  student  must: 

(a)  Be  matriculated  or  qualified  to  matriculate  in  the  Graduate 
School. 

(h)  Devote  his  entire  time  during  the  six  weeks’  session  to  one 
full  course  or  two  half  courses.  Students  who  enroll  for  more  than 
this  amount  of  work  will  be  allowed  no  credit  in  the  Graduate 
School.  In  any  department,  except  Education,  a full  course  requires 
two  hours’  classroom  attendance  daily:  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation three  hours’  classroom  attendance  is  required  daily. 

The  maximum  credit  allowed  for  the  work  of  one  Summer  School 
will  be  one  full  course.  Of  the  four  courses  required  for  the  major 
series  for  the  Ph.D,  or  Sc.D.  degrees  only  one  may  be  taken  in 
Summer  Schools.  All  of  the  courses  required  for  the  degrees  of 
M.A.  or  M.S.  may  be  taken,  in  the  Summer  School. 


Ill,  Credit  in  University  College 


Credit  wiU  be  given  in  the  University  CoUege  for  Courses  taken 
in  the  Summer  School  which  are  equivalent  to  courses  given  in  the 
College  curriculum.  The  courses  offered  in  the  Summer  School  of 
1912  which  are  accepted  are  as  follows: 


Latin,  S3. 

Greek,  S4. 

English,  Si,  S2,  S3,  S4,  S5,  S6,  S7, 
S8,  S9,  SIO. 

Grerman,  Si,  S2,  S4,  So. 

French,  Si,  S2,  S3. 

Spanish,  Si,  S2,  S3. 

Italian  SI,  S2,  S3. 

Philosophy,  Si,  S2,  S3. 


History,  Si,  S4,  So. 

Economics,  Si,  S2. 

Sociology,  Si,  S2. 

Mathematics,  Si,  S2,  S3,  S4,  So,  S3. 
Physics,  Si,  S2,  S3,  S4. 

Chemistry,  SI,  S2,  S3,  S4,  S5,  S6. 
Biology,  Si,  S2,  S3,  S4. 

Botany,  S3. 


A student  who  has  completed  two  years  or  more  of  a college 
course  in  a college  or  university  of  recognized  standing,  may  com- 
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plete  the  work  required  for  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  Arts  or  Science 
at  New  York  University  by  taking  the  courses,  or  equivalents  rec- 
ognized by  the  Faculty,  required  of  such  students  for  graduation,  in 
the  Summer  School,  provided  that  at  least  four  sessions  of  the 
Summer  School  be  attended  and  the  work  there  elected  be  success- 
fully completed.  Four  summer  sessions  are  regarded  as  approxi- 
mately equal  to  one  year’s  work  in  the  University  College. 

IV,  Credit  in  School  of  Applied  Science 

Credit  will  be  given  in  the  School  of  Applied  Science  for  courses 
taken  in  the  Summer  School  which  are  equivalent  to  courses  in  the 
curriculum  in  the  School  of  Applied  Science.  The  courses  offered 
in  the  Summer  School  of  1912  which  are  so  accepted  are  as  follows; 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  COURSES  APPLIED  SCIENCE  COURSES 


Mathematics,  Si 

= Mathematics  3* 

Physics, 

S3  (60  hrs) 

= Physics, 

7 or  8 

Mechanics, 

SI 

=M.  S. 

2 

tt 

S2 

=M.  S. 

4 

44  • 

S3 

= Physics 

4 

Chemistry, 

SI 

= Chemistry 

1 

t( 

S3 

« 

ss 

6 

(( 

S4 

St 

7 or  8 

44 

S6 

44 

ss: 

23  or ! 

French, 

S2  and  3 

= French 

3 

German 

S2  and  S3 

= German 

3 

English, 

SI 

= English 

3 

Geology, 

S4 

= Geology 

8 

44 

S5 

44 
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Students  desiring  to  secure  credit  in  the  School  of  Applied  Science 
must  secure  permission  to  take  summer  work  from  the  Faculty  and 
must  apply  to  the  Director  for  a special  form  of  certificate. 

F.  Credit  in  the  Collegiate  Division 

Courses  in  the  Summer  School  which  are  announced  under  the 
heading  Courses  Primarily  Collegiate  will,  unless  otherwise  stated. 


* Summer  courses  in  Mathematics,  with  the  exception  of  SI  (Algebra),  will  be  credited 
in  part  only  toward  the  corresponding  courses  in  the  School  of  Applied  Science.  Stu- 
dents should  consult  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  regarding  credit  for  particular  courses 
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be  credited  in  the  Collegiate  Division,  subject  to  the  regulations  of 
that  School,  toward  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Pedagogy,  provided  the 
student  is  enrolled  or  eligible  for  enrollment  in  the  Collegiate 
Division. 

VI.  Credit  in  the  School  of  Law 

The  course  SI,  Elementary  Law,  will  be  credited  in  the  School 
of  Law  towards  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  where  the  student  is  already 
enrolled  or  entitled  to  enrollment  in  that  School. 

VII.  Credit  in  the  School  of  Commerce 

The  courses  in  Finance  and  Accounting  announced  under  the  head 
Courses  Primarily  Legal  and  Commercial  will  be  credited  in  the  School 
of  Commerce  towards  the  degree  of  B.C.S.  where  the  student  is 
already  enrolled  or  entitled  to  enrollment  in  that  school. 

VIII.  Credit  for  Admission 

Certain  courses  in  the  Summer  School  may  be  taken  for  credit 
toward  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  University  College,  School 
of  Applied  Science  and  the  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Med- 
ical College.  Certificates  showing  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
such  courses  in  the  Summer  School  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 
entrance  examinations  in  those  subjects.  Particulars  as  to  these 
courses  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  secretaries  of  the  respective 
schools. 

IX.  Credit  by  the  Board  of  Education 

Exemption  on  account  of  studies  from  examination  for  certain 
licenses  to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Students  otherwise  qualified  to  apply  for  licenses  to  teach  in  New 
York  City,  who  complete  certain  courses  in  the  University  Summer 
School,  may  be  exempted  in  part  from  examinations  for  certain  of 
their  licenses,  viz.:  license  for  promotion,  license  as  assistant  to  prin- 
cipal, and  license  as  principal  in  elementary  schools. 

For  information  respecting  the  exemptions  to  be  secured,  and  the 
scope  and  character  of  examination  for  teachers’  licenses,  applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  office  of  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Park  Avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Bulletins  containing  full  information  regarding  admission,  courses, 
requirements  for  degrees,  etc.,  in  the  Graduate  School,  School  of 
Pedagogy,  University  College,  School  of  Applied  Science,  Col- 
legiate Division,  School  of  Law,  School  of  Commerce,  or  the  Uni- 
versity and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  will  be  sent 
without  charge  upon  application  to  the  Registrar,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, Washington  Square,  New  York  City,  and  should  be  con- 
sulted by  students  before  electing  courses  for  credit  in  those  schools. 

University  Heights 

University  Heights  is  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York  City,  in 
the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  twelve  miles  from  the  lower  end  of  Man- 
hattan Island.  The  campus,  which  covers  forty  acres,  lies  on  a high 
ridge,  overlooking  the  Harlem  River,  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson, 
and  Long  Island  Sound.  This  ridge  of  land,  with  its  low  temper- 
ature and  favorable  breezes,  renders  University  Heights  a most 
inviting  spot  for  the  Summer  School.  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  with  its 
excellent  public  golf  links  and  tennis  courts,  can  be  reached  in  five 
minutes  on  the  New  York  and  Putnam  Railroad.  Bronx  Park, 
with  its  Botanical  Museum  and  Garden  and  its  Zoological  Garden, 
is  about  a mile  from  the  University,  and  can  be  reached  by  trolley. 

University  Heights  is  reached  from  downtown  by  any  of  the 
following  routes:  1.  By  the  Broadway  subway  to  West  181st  St. 
station,  thence  by  Aqueduct  Ave.  trolley  across  Washington  Bridge 
to  the  University  campus.  2.  By  the  Broadway  subway  (Kings- 
bridge  express)  to  West  207th  St.  station,  then  across  the  University 
Heights  Bridge,  and  by  private  path  to  the  right  to  the  campus — a 
walk  of  ten  minutes  from  the  station.  3.  By  either  the  Sixth  or  the 
Ninth  Avenue  Elevated  Lines  to  155th  Street,  thence  by  the  New 
York  and  Putnam  Railroad  to  University  Heights  or  by  the  Ogden 
Avenue  trolley,  across  Central  Bridge  to  the  Campus.  4.  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  from  the  Grand  Central  Station  at  Forty-second 
Street  to  University  Heights  Station — a ride  of  twenty-five  minutes. 
The  University  campus  is  seven  minutes’  walk  from  University 
Heights  Station. 

Students  coming  from  Yonkers,  Mount  Vernon,  or  New  Rochelle, 
or  from  points  on  the  New  Haven  or  Harlem  Railroads,  will  find 
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University  Heights  easily  accessible  by  any  of  the  Union  Railway 
trolley  lines. 

Washington  Square 

The  University  Building  at  Washington  Square  is  located  within 
five  minutes  walk  of  the  Astor  Place  Station  of  the  Subway,  the 
Ninth  Street  Stations  of  the  Third  Avenue  and  Sixth  Avenue 
elevated  lines  and  of  the  Hudson  Tube.  The  courses  in  Law, 
Finance,  Accounting  and  other  subjects  which  are  to  be  given  in 
this  building  wUl  be  held  in  the  classrooms  on  the  ninth  and  tenth 
floors  of  the  University  Building  looking  out  over  Washington 
Square  Park.  Students  taking  courses  at  both  University  Heights 
and  Washington  Square  should  allow  one  hour’s  time  for  the  jour- 
ney between  the  two  divisions. 

Library  and  Lahoratcyries 

Summer  School  students  will  have  the  use  of  the  University  Li- 
brary, and  will  be  allowed  to  draw  upon  its  complete  collection  of 
books.  The  hours  during  which  the  Library  is  open  during  the 
Summer  School  are: 

Monday-Friday 8 a. M.  to  6 p.m. 

and 

7 P.M.  to  9 P.M. 

Saturday  . . . . . . . . . .9  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

Reference  books  in  the  various  departments  are  arranged  in.  the 
respective  seminar  rooms,  which  are  planned  to  afford  every  facil- 
ity for  advanced  study.  Special  books  designed  for  general  con- 
sultation and  reference  will  be  placed  on  the  reservation  shelves 
in  the  General  Reading  Room,  where  they  will  be  easily  accessible 
to  all.  The  reading  room  of  the  library,  containing  the  latest  maga- 
zines and  periodicals,  will  be  open  throughout  the  Summer  School 
at  the  same  hours  as  the  Library. 

Students  taking  courses  in  sciences  will  carry  on  their  experi- 
mental work  in  the  University  laboratories,  and  will  have  the  entire 
resources  of  those  laboratories  at  their  disposal  for  research  work. 
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A full  description  of  these  laboratories  is  given  in  the  circulars  of  the 
University  College  and  of  the  School  of  Applied  Science,  copies  of 
which  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Registrar. 

Social  Life 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  July  4th,  from  4 until  6,  a reception  and 
lawn  party  will  be  tendered  to  all  students  of  the  Summer  School 
affording  them  an  opportunity  to  meet  all  members  of  the  Faculty. 

Informal  dances  will  be  held  in  the  gymnasium  one  evening  each 
week  during  the  session. 

The  music  room  in  Gould  Hall  and  the  room  in  Association  Hall 
will  be  open  for  social  gatherings  of  students  in  the  evening. 

A number  of  special  lectures  will  be  given  during  the  Summer 
School  session  by  the  various  instructors.  These  will  be  given  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  and  evening,  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  being 
announced  upon  the  bulletin  board.  There  will  also  be  concerts  and 
organ  recitals  by  the  Music  Department. 

No  stated  lectures  are  scheduled  for  Saturday,  and  that  day  is 
left  free  for  those  students  who  wish  to  visit  places  of  interest 
in  and  about  New  York  City.  Excursions  will  be  organized 
among  the  students  of  the  Summer  School  and  visits  will  be  made 
to  the  Museum  of  Art,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard,  Vacation  Schools,  the  Immigrant  Station  at  Ellis 
Island,  the  ocean  beaches  and  West  Point.  These  excursions  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  a capable  leader  appointed  by  the  Sum- 
mer School.  A number  of  Saturday  excursions  are  also  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bronx  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in 
which  the  students  of  the  Summer  School  are  invited  to  join. 

A baseball  field,  quarter-mile  running  track  and  several  excellent 
tennis  courts  upon  the  University  grounds  are  offered  free  to  stu- 
dents. The  public  golf  links  at  V an  Cortlandt  Park,  the  bath  houses 
for  sea  bathing  in  Pelham  Park  (directly  east  of  the  University), 
walks  and  cycling  through  the  fine  parkways  and  beautiful  country 
of  the  Bronx  and  upper  New  York,  offer  unrivalled  facilities  for 
exercise  and  athletic  diversion. 
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Residence  at  University  Heights 

Gould  Hally  the  gift  of  Miss  Helen  Miller  Gould,  is  designed  for 
112  students.  The  construction  allows  a choice  of  single  rooms  or 
rooms  in  suites,  differently  arranged  for  one,  two  or  three  students. 
The  building  is  of  modern  fireproof  construction  and  lighted  by 
electricity.  One-half  of  Gould  Hall,  complete  in  its  appointments, 
and  entirely  separated  from  the  other  half,  is  set  aside  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  women  students,  and  will  be  under  the  supervision 
of  a resident  lady  member  of  the  faculty. 

The  University  Residence  Houses  will  include,  the  present  summer. 
East  Hall;  South  and  West  Halls — ^the  two  large  brick  mansions  on 
the  Schwab  estate  recently  presented  to  the  University  and  refitted 
as  college  dormitories;  and,  in  addition,  such  fraternity  houses  and 
private  residences  as  may  be  required.  The  houses  on  the  Schwab 
estate  are  beautifully  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  fine  trees.  Their  broad  piazzas  command  splendid 
views  and  will  be  found  very  cool  and  attractive. 

Rooms  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  on  Saturday  afternoon,  June 
29th.  The  houses  on  the  Schwab  estate  will  be  reserved  for  women. 
Married  couples  may  secure  rooms  in  the  University  Houses,  when 
either  the  husband  or  wife  is  a member  of  the  Summer  School. 
When  the  parents  are  accompanied  by  a child,  they  will  be  assigned 
rooms  in  a private  house  near  the  campus. 

The  rates  for  rooms  are  $10.00-$16.00  per  person  for  six  weeks, 
or  $7.00 -$10.00  for  three  weeks  according  to  location.  A circular 
giving  fioor  plans  and  rentals  will  be  mailed  upon  application. 
The  rental  charge  includes  hot  and  cold  baths,  light,  service  and 
necessary  furniture.  The  University  will  supply  bedclothing  and 
towels  when  desired  at  a charge  of  $2.00  for  washing  for  the  period 
of  six  weeks. 

Students  are  advised  to  secure  their  rooms  in  advance,  as  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  each  year  in  finding  comfortable  accommo- 
dations promptly  for  those  arriving  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
without  previous  notice.  Rooms  will  be  reserved  in  the  order  of 
application  on  payment  of  a deposit  of  $5.00.  A student  who  is 
unable  to  use  a room  on  which  a deposit  has  been  made,  may  trans- 
fer his  right  to  another  student.  The  deposit  will  be  returned  by 
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the  University  only  in  case  it  receives  notice  of  the  intention  to 
surrender  the  room  before  the  opening  of  the  school,  and  in  case  the 
room  is  rented  to  another  student. 

Applications,  with  the  $5.00  deposit,  should  be  sent  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Grounds  and  Buildings,  Mr.  Albert  Woolsey,  University 
Heights,  New  York  City. 

Table  Board 

The  Dining  Hall,  which  is  under  the  management  of  a stewardess 
appointed  by  the  University,  is  located  directly  south  of  Gould  Hall 
and  less  than  a minute’s  walk  from  that  building.  It  is  newly  fitted 
and  will  accommodate  200  comfortably  at  one  time.  A lunch  room 
for  students  not  living  at  the  Heights  will  be  conducted  in  the 
Engineering  Building.  The  rates  for  board  are  as  follows: 

By  the  week,  21  meals $5.50 

From  Monday  limch  to  Friday  lunch  inclusive,  13  meals,  4.50 
Lunch  a la  carte. 

Board  may  also  be  secured  at  boarding  houses  in  the  neighborhood, 
at  the  fraternity  houses,  or  in  private  families. 

Students  who  desire  to  meet  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  Sum- 
mer Session  may  secure  positions  as  waiters  in  the  dining  hall  by 
addressing  the  Manager  of  the  Dining  Room,  Mrs.  Bertha  F. 
Grimes,  University  Heights,  New  York  City. 

Baggage  Delivery 

With  the  receipt  for  deposit  for  room  the  Superintendent  will 
send  tags,  properly  addressed,  to  be  attached  to  baggage.  To  secure 
prompt  delivery  of  baggage  at  University  Heights,  students  should 
place  one  of  these  tags  on  each  piece  and  should  give  their  checks 
to  agents  of  the  Westcott  Express  Company,  or  New  York  Transfer 
Company,  who  will  be  found  in  uniform  at  all  terminals,  and  who 
will  give  a receipt  for  delivery  of  the  baggage  at  the  student’s  room 
for  75  cents  per  piece.  Students  who  have  not  engaged  rooms  in 
advance  should  direct  the  transfer  agent  to  deliver  baggage  to 
Albert  Woolsey,  Superintendent,  New  York  University,  Aqueduct 
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Avenue  and  181st  St.,  Bronx.  Students  from  stations  on  the  New 
York  Central  or  New  Haven  lines  can  check  baggage  from  their 
residence  on  payment  of  75  cents  per  piece.  Those  who  have  not 
arranged  for  delivery  of  baggage  before  arrival  at  University  Heights 
should  hand  their  checks  to  the  clerk  in  the  college  office. 

Mail 

Mail  for  students  of  the  Summer  School  should  be  addressed  care 
of  New  York  University,  University  Heights,  New  York  City.  It 
will  be  delivered  at  the  college  post-office  in  the  library,  at  8.15, 
10.15,  3.15  and  5.15.  A limited  number  of  lock  boxes  may  be 
rented  by  those  who  desire  them  at  25  cents,  with  a deposit  fee  to 
ensure  the  return  of  the  key. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 


A small  letter  following  the  number  indicates  that  the  course  is  not  equal  in  time 
requirements  to  the  corresponding  course  in  another  division  of  the  University ^ and  that  the 
course  is  not  accepted^  therefore^  for  credit  unless  supplemented  by  other  courses.  The 
number  of  hours  stated  is  the  number  reckoned  for  credit^  not  the  time  occupied. 


I.  Courses  Primarily  Pedagogical 


NAME 

CREDIT 

INSTRUCTOR 

S2 

History  of  Education 

60  hours 

Dean  Barr 

S4 

Principles  of  Education 

80 

«< 

Principal  Roberts 

S 5 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools 

80 

« 

Principal  Roberts 

S6 

School  and  Class  Management 

60 

it 

Principals  Paul  and  Perry 

S7 

Educational  Psychology 

SO 

4t 

Dr.  J.  C,  Bell 

S8 

Psychology  of  the  Elementary 
School 

80 

it 

Dr.  J.  C.  Bed 

Sll 

Experimental  Didactics 

60 

ft 

Dr.  Radosavljevich 

S12 

Experimental  Pedagogy 

60 

«< 

Dr.  Radosavljevich 

S13 

General  Method 

30 

« 

Dean  Barr 

S15 

Methods  in  English  in  Second- 
ary Schools 

30 

« 

Mr.  Blakely 

S 16 

English  Grammar 

30 

ft 

Mr.  Blakely 

S17 

Methods  in  High  School  Math- 
ematics 

30 

t* 

Prof.  Ling 

S19 

Methods  of  Teaching  High 
School  Physics 

30 

U 

Dr.  Hausmann  and  Mr. 

S22 

Industrial  Education 

30 

if 

Stevens 
Dr.  Pickett 

S23 

Measurement  of  Educational 
Processes  and  Products 

(Lecture  Course) 

30 

* »( 

Dr.  Ayres 

S24 

Measurement  of  Educational 
Processes  and  Products 

(Laboratory  Course) 

SO 

«< 

Dr.  Ayres  and  Mr.  Clark 
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NAME 

S 25  Playgrounds  and  Recreation 
Centers 

S 26  The  Wider  Use  of  the  School 
Plant 

S 27  Practical  Work  in  Games, 
Dancing  and  Group  Or- 
ganization 

S 31  Program  Making  and  Method 
in  Kindergarten 

S 32  Kindergarten  Technique  (Oc- 
cupations) 

S 33  Kindergarten  Songs,  Rhythms 
and  Games 

S 34  Stories  and  Story  Telling 
S 35  Content  and  Meaning  of 
FroebeFs  Mother  Play 
S 36  Seminar  in  Kindergarten  Edu- 
cation 

S 41  Art  Course  1 (Practice  of  De- 
sign and  Art  Appreciation) 
S 42  Art  Course  11  (Practice  of  De- 
sign and  Methods) 

S 43  Elementary  Shop  Work 
S 44  Advanced  Shop  Work 
S 45  Special  Methods  and  Organ- 
ization of  Shop  Work 
S 50a  Rote  Songs  and  Dictation  (A) 
S 51a  Study  of  Material  in  Primary 
Grades 

S 52a  Methods  of  Teaching  Music 
in  Primary  Grades 
S 53a  Sight  Singing  and  Notation 
S 50b  Melody  Writing 
S 51b  Methods  of  Teaching  Music 
in  Grammar  Grades 
S 52b  Dictation  (B) 

S 53b  Study  of  Material  in  the  Gram- 
mar Grades 

S 50c  High  School  Music 


CREDIT  INSTRUCTOR 

30  hours  Mr.  Hanmer 

30  “ Mr.  Hanmer  and  Mr. 


Perry 

30 

« 

Mr.  Harper 

30 

« 

Miss  Mills 

30 

<« 

Miss  Mills 

30 

« 

Miss  Merriman  and  Miss 

Mills 

80 

« 

Miss  Mills 

30 

« 

Miss  Mills 

30 

« 

Miss  Allen  and  Miss  Mills 

60 

« 

Dr.  Haney 

60 

<< 

Dr.  Haney 

60 

(C 

Mr.  Garritt 

60 

<« 

Mr.  Garritt 

60 

Mr.  Garritt 

15 

«< 

Miss  MacConnell 

15 

« 

Mr.  Scales 

15 

« 

Miss  Dotting 

15 

« 

Mr.  Scales 

15 

« 

Dr.  Tapper 

15 

4< 

Miss  Dotting 

15 

«< 

Miss  MacConnell 

15 

(( 

Mr.  Scales 

15 

<« 

Dr.  Rix 
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NAME 

CREDIT 

ESrSTRUCTOB 

S 51c  Harmony  (A) 

15  hours 

Dr.  Tapper 

S52c 

Dictation  (C) 

15 

« 

Miss  MacConnell 

S 5Sc  Practice  Teaching 

15 

c« 

Miss  Dutting 

S 54c  Chorus 

15 

Dr.  Rix 

S61 

Domestic  Art 

60 

«c 

Mrs.  Consalus 

S62 

Domestic  Art  (Hand  Sewing) 

30 

it 

Mrs.  Consalus 

S68 

Domestic  Art  (Dressmaking) 

60 

« 

Miss  Close 

S 64 

Costume  Designing 

80 

St 

Miss  Close 

S6S 

Basketry 

80 

ft 

Mrs.  Consalus 

S71 

Home  Economics 

90 

tt 

Mrs.  Williams 

S81 

School  Gardens 

60 

ft 

Mr.  Parsons 

II.  Courses  Primarily  Collegiate 


LATIN 


SU 

Beginners*  Latin 

No  Credit 

Prof.  Stein 

S9 

Vergil 

80  hours 

Prof.  Stein 

ss 

Latin  Prose  and  Composition 

80  “ 

Prof.  Stein 

GREEK 

SD 

Beginners*  Course 

No  credit  Prof.  Waters 

S2 

Teachers  Course  (Anabasis) 

80  hours 

Prof.  Waters 

S3 

Homer’s  Iliad 

80 

Prof.  Waters 

S4 

Greek  Art 

30  “ 

Prof.  Waters 

SEMITICS 

SI 

Beginners*  Course  in  Hebrew 

30  hours 

Dr.  Eickman 

S2 

Intermediate  Course  in  Hebrew 

30  “ 

Dr.  Eickman 

S3 

Advanced  Course  in  Hebrew 

30  “ 

Prof.  Isaacs 

S4 

Biblical  Aramaic  Passages 

80  “ 

Dr.  Eickman 

S5 

Targum  on  Genesis 

SO  “ 

Prof.  Isaacs 

S6 

Rabbinic  Literature 

30  “ 

Prof.  Isaacs 

S7 

Mishna  Sanhedrin 

30  “ 

Prof.  Isaacs 

ENGLISH 

SI 

English  Composition 

80  hours 

Mr.  Nason 

S2 

The  Short  Story 

30  “ 

Prof.  Bouton 

S8 

History  of  English  Literature 

30  “ 

Mr.  Nason 
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NAME 

CREDIT 

INSTRUCTOR 

S4 

Favorite  American  Writers 

30  hours 

Mr.  Nason 

B 5 

Public  Speaking  and  Argu- 
mentation 

60 

cc 

Mr.  Bergh 

S6 

Argumentation 

80 

« 

Mr.  DeWitt 

S7 

Public  Speaking 

30 

ft 

Mr.  DeWitt 

B8 

English  Poets  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century 

80 

Prof,  Currell 

S9 

The  Elizabethan  Drama 

30 

*4 

Prof.  Currell 

S 10 

The  Modem  English  Drama 

SO 

44 

Prof.  Currrll 

(For  Methods  in  English  see  p.  19.) 


JOURNALISM 


SI 

Current  Topics 

30  hours 

Mr.  Lee 

S2 

Magazine  Writing 

30  " 

Mr.  Lee 

GERMAN 

SI 

Beginners’  Course 

80  hours 

Mr.  WTiyte 

S2 

Modem  German  Comedy  30  “ 

Mr.  Whyte 

S 3 

Modem  German  Epics 

30  " 

Mr.  Whyte 

FRENCH 

SI 

Elementary  French 

SO  hours 

Prof.  Calais 

S2 

Intermediate  French  • 

30 

Prof.  Calais 

S3 

French  Literature  and  Conver- 

sation 

30  “ 

Prof.  Calais 

SPANISH 

SI 

Beginners’  Spanish 

30  hours 

Mr.  Iturralde 

S2 

Intermediate  Spanish 

30  “ 

Mr.  Iturralde 

S3 

Advanced  Spanish 

30  “ 

Mr.  Iturralde 

ITALIAN 

SI 

Elementary  Italian 

30  hours 

Dr.  Pugliatti 

S2 

Intermediate  Italian 

30  “ 

Dr.  Pugliatti 

S3 

Advanced  Itah’an 

30  “ 

Dr.  Pugliatti 
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PHILOSOPHY 

(Courses  in  History  of  Education  and  Psychology,  announced  as  Courses 
Primarily  Pedagogical  may  be  taken  for  Collegiate  Credit  in  this  Depart- 
ment.) 


NAME 

CREDIT 

IN&TRUCTOB 

SI 

History  of  Philosophy 

30  hours 

Dr.  Montgomery 

S2 

Logic 

30  “ 

Dr.  Montgomery 

S3 

Ethics 

SO  “ 

Dr.  Montgomery 

HISTORY  AND 

POLITICAL 

SCIENCE 

SI 

American  Political  History, 

1783-1861 

60  hours 

Prof.  Boyd 

S 3 

Seminar  in  American  History 

30  “ 

Prof.  Boyd 

S4 

Roman  History 

30  “ 

Dr.  Jones 

S5 

Mediaeval  History 

30  “ 

Dr.  Jones 

S6 

The  Napoleonic  Period 

80 

Dr.  Jones 

S 7 

Duties  and  Privileges  of  a 

Citizen 

60  “ 

Dr.  Gerdes 

ECONOMICS 

SI 

Principles  of  Economics 

60  hours 

Dr.  Lagerquist 

S2 

U,  S.  Foreign  Commerce 

30  “ 

Dr.  Lagerquist 

SOCIOLOGY 

SI 

Principles  of  Sociology 

60  hours 

Dr.  Binder 

S2 

Individualism  and  Socialism 

60  “ 

Dr.  Binder 

MATHEMATICS 

SI 

Algebra 

80  hours 

Prof.  Ling 

S2 

Solid  Geometry 

30  “ 

Mr.  Thorne 

S3 

Trigonometry 

30  “ 

Mr.  Thome 

S4 

Analytic  Geometry 

30  “ 

Prof.  Ling 

S5 

Differential  Calculus 

30  “ 

Mr.  Thome 

S6 

Integral  Calculus 

30  “ 

Mr.  Thome 

(For  Methods  in  H.  S.  Mathematics  see  p.  19.) 
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PHYSICS 


NAME 

CREDIT 

rNSTBirCTOB 

SI 

General  Physics 

30  hours 

Dr.  Hausmann 

S2 

Physics  (Supplementary 

Course) 

30  “ 

Dr.  Hausmann 

S3 

Laboratory  Course 

30  “ 

Dr.  Hausmann  and 

or  60  ‘‘ 

Mr.  Stevens. 

84 

Advanced  Laboratory 

80  “ 

Dr.  Hausmann 

Course 

or  60 

(For  Methods  in  H.  S.  Physics  see  p.  19.) 

MECHANICS 

SI 

Theoretical  and  Applied  Meehan- 

ics 

60  hours 

Prof.  Houghton 

S2 

Mechanics  of  Materials 

1 60 

Prof.  Houghton 

S 3 

Mechanics,  Sound,  Light  60  ** 

Prof.  Houghton 

CHEMISTRY 

SI 

Introductory  Lecture  Course  60  hours 

Prof.  Lamb 

S2 

Introductory  Laboratory  Course  30  “ 

Prof.  Lamb 

S3 

Qualitative  Analysis 

60  ” 

Prof.  Hill 

S4 

Quantitative  Analysis 

60  “ 

Prof.  Hill 

85 

Organic  Chemistry 

60  “ 

Prof.  Hill 

S6 

Advanced  Laboratory 

30  hours 

Professors  Lamb 

Practice 

or  60  ‘‘ 

and  Hill 

SIO 

Research 

30  “ 

Professors  Lamb 

or  60  “ 

and  Hill 

BIOLOGY 

SI 

General  ZoSlogy 

60  hours 

Prof.  Bristol 

Comparative  Anatomy 

60  “ 

Prof.  Bristol 

S3 

Human  Anatomy  and 

Physi- 

ology 

80  “ 

Prof.  Bristol 

S4 

Advanced  Anatomy 

60 

Prof.  Bristol 

BOTANY 

SI 

General  Botany 

60  hours 

Prof.  Reed 

S2 

Advanced  Botany 

80  “ 

Prof.  Reed 

S3 

Bacteriology 

60  “ 

Prof.  Reed 
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GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 


NAMHl 

CRKDi* 

INSTRUCTOB 

SI 

Geography 

60  hours 

Prof.  Woodman 

S2 

Geography  of  Commerce  and 
Industry 

60  ‘‘ 

Prof.  Woodman 

S3 

General  Geology 

30  '■ 

Mr.  Earle 

S4 

Industrial  Mineralogy 

60  “ 

Mr.  Earle 

S5 

General  Physiography  and 
Geology  (Field  Course) 

60  “ 

Prof.  Woodman  and  Mr, 

S6 

Seminar  in  Geographic  Prob- 
lems 

SO 

Earle 

Prof.  Woodman 

III.  Courses  Primarily  Legal  and  Commercial 

LAW 

SI 

Elementary  Law 

80  hours 

Dr.  Sprague 

FINANCE 

SI 

Corporation  Finance 

60  hours 

Mr.  Gerstenberg 

ACCOUNTING 

Sla 

Bookkeeping  Technics 

No  Credit 

Mr.  Johnson 

S2 

Principles  of  Accounting 

60  hours 

Mr.  Madden 

S 3 

Accounting  Practice 

60 

Mr.  Douglas 

84 

Theory  of  Acounting 

60 

Mr.  Madden 

S3 

Advanced  Accounting  Problems  60  ** 

Mr.  Douglas 

(For  additional  courses  in  Journalism,  Sociology,  Geography  and  Public 
Speaking,  which  will  be  credited  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  see  Courses 
Primarily  Collegiate.) 
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SCHEDULE  OF  HOURS  OF  LECTURES 
(University  Heights) 

Hours  are  subject  to  change  to  meet  convenience  of  professors  and  students 


Hour 

Monday  to 
Friday 

Courses  Primarily  Pedagogical 

Courses  Primarily  Collegiate 

8.30-9.30 

A.  M. 

1[History  of  Education. 

Methods  in  Secondary  School  English. 
Playgrounds  and  Recreation  Centers. 
IfKindergarten  Technique.* * 
^Kindergarten  Songs  and  Games.  J 
^Advanced  Shop  Work. 

JStudy  of  Material  in  Primary  Grades. 
^Dictation  (B).  ^ 

^Practice  Teaching. 
fHome  Economics. 

Argumentation. 

Elizabethan  Drama. 
Beginners’  German. 

IT  American  Political  History. 

Roman  History. 

ITPrinciples  of  Economics. 
•[[Corporation  Finance. 
^Principles  of  Sociology. 

Solid  Geometry. 

IfGeneral  Chemistry  (Lecture). 
General  Zoology. 

General  Botany  (Lecture). 
•^Geography  of  Commerce. 

9.30-10.30 

A.  M. 

^History  of  Education. 

Educational  Psychology 
English  Grammar. 

Wider  Use  of  the  School  Plant. 
IfKindergarten  Technique.* 
^Kindergarten  Songs  and  Games. J 
Practice  of  Design.* 

^Advanced  Shop  Work. 

JMethods  in  Music  in  Primary  Grades, 
f Study  of  Material  in  Grammar  Grades. 
jHarmony  (A). 

fDomestic  Art  (General  Course), 
f Domestic  Art  (Dressmaking). 

^Home  Economics. 
fSchool  Gardens. 

Beginners’  Latin. 

Beginners’  Hebrew. 

The  Short  Story. 

Public  Speaking. 

English  Poets  of  the  XIX  Century. 
Modern  German  Comedy. 
Beginners’  French. 

Beginners’  Spanish. 

IT  American  Political  History. 
irPrincipl^  of  .Economics. 
HCorporation  Finance, 
f Principles  of  Sociology. 
Trigonometry. 

Analytic  (Geometry. 

General  Physics. 

IfGeneral  Chemistry  (Lecture). 
^General  Botany  (Laboratory). 
HBacteriology  (Laboratory). 
lIGeography  of  Commerce. 

10.30-11.30 

A.  M. 

Principles  of  Education. 

^[School  and  Class  Management. 
^Psychology  of  Elementary  School. 
Methods  in  H.  S.  Mathematics. 
Practical  Work  in  Games,  etc. 
Froebel's  Mother  Play. 

11  Art  Study  and  Appreciation.* 
IlMethods  in  Shop  Work. 
jSight  Singing  and  Notation. 
JMelody  Writing. 
iDictation  (C). 

IlDomestic  Art  (General  Course). 
lIDomestic  Art  (Dressmaking). 
^Home  Economies. 
ilSchool  Gardens. 

Latin  Prose  and  Composition. 
Intermediate  Hebrew. 
Intermediate  Spanish. 

History  of  Napoleonic  Period, 
f Indiviaualism  and  Socialism, 
Differential  Calculus. 

General  Physics  (Supplementary 
Course) . 

IfGeneral  Chemistry  (Laboratory). 
IfGeneral  Botany  (Laboratory). 
Comparative  Anatomy. 
IfBacteriology  (Laboratory) . 
General  Geology. 

Seminar  in  Geographic  Problems. 

^ Class  meets  for  two  consecutive  hours. 

* These  courses  extend  from  July  1-July  20. 
t These  courses  extend  from  July  22-August  9. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  HOURS  OF  LECTURES  {Continued) 
(University  Heights) 


Hour 

Monday  to 
Friday 

Courses  Primarily  Pedagogical 

Courses  Primarily  Collegiate 

11.30-12.30 

P.  M. 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary 
Schools. 

IfSchool  and  Class  Management. 
^Psychology  of  Elementary  School. 
^Art  Study  and  Appreciation.* 
^Methods  in  Shop  Work. 

JChoms. 

Domestic  Art  (Hand  Sewing). 
IfHome  Economics. 
ifSchool  Gardens. 

Vergil’s  uEneid. 

Biblical  Aramaic  Passages. 
English  Composition. 

Modern  English  Drama. 

Modern  German  Epics. 
Intermediate  French. 

Advanced  Spanish. 

Seminar  in  American  History. 
Mediaeval  History. 

U.  S.  Foreign  Commerce. 
Ifindividualism  and  Socialism. 
Algebra. 

Integral  Calculus. 

IfGeneral  Chemistry  (Laboratory). 
Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Bacteriology  (Lecture). 
Geography. 

Industrial  Mineralogy. 

12.30-1.30 

P.  M. 

^Methods  of  Teaching  H.  S.  Physics. 
Domestic  Art  (Costume  Designing). 

Beginners’  Greek. 

IfPhysics  (Laboratory  Course). 

2-3 

P.  M. 

General  Method. 

IfMethods  of  Teaching  H.  S.  Physics. 
Program  Making  and  Method  in  Kinder- 
garten. 

^Methods  of  Teaching  Drawing  and  Design.* 
ifElementary  Shop  Work. 

JRote  Songs  and  Dictation  (A). 

JMethods  in  Music  in  Grammar  Grades. 
$High  School  Music. 

Basketry. 

Xenophon’s  Anabasis. 

History  of  English  Literature. 
Journalism — Current  Events. 

French  Literature  and  Conversation. 
IfPhysics  (Laboratory  Course). 
IfQualitative  Analysis,  "a 
^Quantitative  Analysis. 

3-4 

P.  M. 

Seminar  in  Kindergarten  Education. 
^Methods  of  Teaching  Drawing  and  Design.* 
^Elementary  Shop  Work. 

Homer. 

Favorite  American  Writers. 
Journalism — Magazine  Writing. 
IfQualitative  Analysis. 
^Quantitative  Analysis. 

4-5 

P.  M. 

Stories  and  Story  Tellmg. 

Practice  of  Design.* 

Commercial  Design  and  Supervision.* 
Methods  in  Shop  Work. 

Greek  Art. 

If  Class  meets  for  two  consecutive  hours. 
*These  courses  extend  from  July  1-July  20. 

X These  courses  extend  from  July  22-August  9. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  HOURS  OF  LECTURES 
(W ashmgton  Square) 


Hour 

Monday  to 
Friday 

Courses  Primarily  Pedagogical  and  Col- 
legiate 

Courses  Primarily  Legal  and  Commer- 
cial 

10-11 

A.  M. 

IfExperimental  Didactics. 

11-12 

A.  M. 

^Experimental  Didactics. 

2-3 

P.  M. 

•[fExperimental  Pegagogy. 
Advanced  Hebrew. 

Beginners'  Italian. 

History  of  Philosophy. 

^Duties  and  Privileges  of  Citizens. 

' 

3-4 

P.  M. 

^Experimental  Pedagogy. 

Measurement  of  Educational  Processes 
(Lecture  Course). 

Semitics  (Targum  on  Genesis). 
Intermediate  Italian. 

Logic. 

HDuties  and  Privileges  of  Citizens. 

4-5 

P.  M. 

Measurement  of  Educational  Processes 
(Laboratory  Course). 

Rabbinic  Literature. 

Advanced  Italian. 

Ethics. 

Elementary  Law. 
TTCorporation  Finance. 

5-6 

P.  M. 

*Industrial  Education. 

HCorporation  Finance. 
llBookkeeping  Techniques. 
llTheory  of  Accounting. 
ilAdvanced  Accounting  Problems. 

6-7 

bookkeeping  Techniques. 
^Theory  of  Accounting. 
^Advanced  Accounting  Problems. 

7-9 

P.  M. 

Argumentation  and  Public  Speaking. 

Principles  of  Accounting. 
Accounting  Practice. 

^Class  meets  for  two  consecutive  hours. 

* These  courses  extend  from  July  1-July  20. 
JThese  courses  extend  from  July  22-August  19, 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


I.— COURSES  PRIMARILY  PEDAGOGICAL 


S2.  History  of  Education 

Dean  Barr 


Language  Hall,  12 
8.30-10.30 


Lectures,  library  work  and  class  discussions.  This  is  a general  course, 
the  first  three  weeks  being  devoted  to  a study  of  the  educational  theories, 
efforts,  achievements  and  influence  of  Oriental  nations,  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  and  of  the  educational  progress  of  Christian  Europe  to  the  end  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century.  The  last  three  weeks  is  given  to  as  careful  consid- 
eration as  this  time  will  permit  of  educational  reform  and  reformers  since 
1600,  and  to  the  evolution  of  modern  educational  theory  and  the  establish- 
ment and  working  of  modern  educational  systems.  (P.  D.) 


S4.  Principles  of  Education 

Principal  Roberts 


Language  Hall,  12 
10.30-11.30 


This  course  will  treat  of  some  of  the  broad,  underlying  principles  of  edu- 
cation and  their  effects  upon  school  work.  Among  the  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed are:  Some  important  aims  of  education  and  their  bearings  upon 
educational  practice;  Self-activity;  Freedom  in  education;  Attention;  The 
Doctrine  of  Formal  Discipline;  Habit;  The  Relation  of  the  Senses  to  Knowl- 
edge; Memory;  Imagination;  Association  of  Ideas;  Reasoning;  Feeling; 
Moral  Education;  Motivation,  etc. 

Students  taking  this  course  will  need  Horne’s  Psychological  Principles 
of  Education  (Macmillan  Co.).  (P.) 


S5,  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools 

Principal  Roberts 


Language  Hall,  12 
11.30-12.30 


The  object  of  this  course  is  to  discuss  methods  of  teaching  from  a prac- 
tical point  of  view.  The  first  part  of  the  course  will  treat  of  the  general 
subjects  of  Questioning;  The  Development  Method;  Instruction;  Drill; 
Induction  and  Deduction  in  Teaching. 
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The  major  part  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  specific  methods  in  Arith- 
metic, Reading,  Spelling,  Literary  Masterpieces,  Formal  Grammar,  History, 
Geography,  Nature  Study  and  How  to  Study.  (P.) 

S6.  School  and  Class  Management  Language  Hall,  22 

10.30-12.30 

Dr.  Paul  and  Dr.  Perry 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  set  forth  the  principles  underlying  practical 
school  and  class  management  and  to  study  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  the  light  of  present-day  experience.  The  course  includes  lectures, 
discussions,  and  collateral  reading. 

Part  L (Dr.  Paul.)  Thirty  hours  devoted  to  a consideration  of  the  duties 
of  the  principal  and  the  teacher  in  relation  to  the  elements  that  constitute 
a successful  modern  school.  The  following  are  among  the  specific  topics 
treated:  school  hygiene;  classification  and  promotion  of  pupils;  treatment 
of  various  types  of  backward  and  specially  gifted  pupils;  the  group  system; 
the  departmental  system;  the  course  of  study;  methods  of  improving  teachers; 
the  daily  program;  the  principal  and  the  recitation;  use  of  the  study  period; 
methods  of  measiu-ing  results;  the  special  teacher;  the  assistant  to  principal; 
etc. 

Pari  II.  (Dr.  Perry).  Thirty  hours  devoted  to  “Discipline  as  a School 
Problem,”  dealing  with  the  broader  field  of  moral  development  and  of  school 
morale  and  such  specific  topics  as  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the 
teacher;  class  discipline;  discipline  “cases”;  attendance  and  punctuality; 
rewards  and  punishments ; pupil  self-government ; student  activities ; (P.) 


S7.  Educational  Psychology 

Dr.  Bell 


Language  Hall,  14 
9.30-10.30 


The  course  will  include  a study  of  the  child’s  activities  from  the  point  of, 
view  of  the  conscious  control  at  which  education  aims.  The  roots  of  the 
educative  process  will  be  sought  in  the  child’s  instinctive  tendencies,  and  its 
fruition  will  be  traced  in  an  organized  system  of  school  habits.  Physical, 
mental,  and  moral  habits  will  be  considered,  and  the  role  of  the  teacher  in 
habit  formation  discussed.  The  central  problem  of  the  course  will  be,  how 
does  the  child  learn  control?  The  basis  of  conscious  control  in  perception, 
its  development  through  imagination,  memory,  conception,  and  reasoning, 
and  its  relation  to  attention  and  feeling  tone  in  voluntary  action  will  receive 
careful  consideration.  The  study  of  school  subjects,  as  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  history,  geography,  etc.,  will  be  examined  from  the  point  of 
view  of  control,  and  frequent  reference  will  be  made  to  recent  studies  of  the 
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higher  thought  processes  as  exemplifying  control.  The  texts  recommended 
for  the  course  are  Pillsbury’s  Essentials  of  Psychology  and  Colvin’s  The 
Learning  Process.  (P.  D.) 


S8.  The  Psychology  of  the  Elementary  School 

Dr.  Bell 


Language  Hall»  12 
10.30-12.30 


In  this  course  the  work  of  the  elementary  school  will  be  taken  up  grade 
by  grade  and  subject  by  subject  on  the  basis  of  the  New  York  City  course 
of  study  and  syllab  and  the  activities  of  the  pupil  will  be  discussed  from  the 
psychological  point  of  view.  A brief  survey  of  the  psychology  of  infancy 
will  be  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  Montessori  methods  and  the  psychology 
of  the  kindergarten.  The  work  of  the  grades  will  be  examined  in  the  light 
of  recent  studies  on  the  psychology  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  obser- 
vation, etc.,  with  due  regard  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  child 
mind.  Individual  differences  of  pupils  in  school  subjects  will  be  considered, 
and  some  of  the  causes  of  retardation  will  be  pointed  out.  The  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  bring  the  results  of  psychological  study  to  bear  in  a practical 
way  upon  the  work  of  the  teacher.  (P*  D.) 


Si  I.  Experimental  Didactics  (Seminar) 

Dr.  Radosavljevich 


Washington  Square, 
10-12 


The  work  on  this  seminar  course  is  based  upon  researches  in  experimental 
school  didactics  (“special  experimental  school  pedagogy”),  which  will  be  car- 
ried on  by  those  who  look  forward  to  academic  degrees,  or  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  experimental  investigations  of  school  subjects.  Stu- 
dents are  expected  to  carry  out  original  research,  and  to  report  on  their  work 
and  on  the  literature  of  their  subjects.  There  will  be  a few  introductory  lec- 
tures on  the  present  and  past  methods  and  results  of  experimental  study  of 
school  subjects  as  treated  in  German,  French,  English  and  Russian  litera- 
ture. Special  reference  will  be  made  to  the  experimental  study  of  children’s 
drawing,  writing,  arithmetic,  reading,  spelling,  modeling,  and  singing.  The 
course  will  conclude  with  a few  summary  lectures  on  the  modem  tendencies 
in  school  reforms  from  the  point  of  view  of  experimental  didactics.  (P.  G.) 


Si2.  Experimental  Pedagogy 

Dr.  Radosavljevich 


Washington  Square, 

2-4 


2 hours  a week.  Saturday,  11.15-1.15 
In  this  course  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  those  topics  in  pedagogy  to  whic  h 
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the  experimental  method  is  most  successfully  applied.  The  following 
topics  will  be  discussed: 

A.  History  of  Experimental  Pedagogy — ^The  origin,  aim  and  develop- 
ment of  experimental  pedagogy  in  Germany,  France,  America  and  Russia, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  Meumann  school;  literature,  periodicals, 
laboratories  and  congresses  of  experimental  pedagogy;  autonomy  of  edu- 
cation as  a science,  experimental  pedagogy  in  general  and  experimental 
didactics. 

B.  System  of  Experimental  Pedagogy — (1)  The  place  of  experimental 

pedagogy  in  the  system  of  education;  the  problems  and  points  of  view  of 
experimental  pedagogy,  as  distinguished  from  experimental  psychology, 
child  study,  school  anthropology  and  abnormal  pedagogy;  the  future  of 
education  as  a science,  as  indicated  by  the  postulates  of  experimental  peda- 
gogy. (2)  Methods  of  experimental  pedagogy.  Systematic  observation, 
including  the  questionaire  method;  measurements;  critical  statistics;  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  experiments;  nature  and  significance  of  the  specific 
pedagogical  experiments  in  the  school  room;  methods  of  collecting  scientific 
data;  collective  method,  individual  method.  Methods  of  studying  pupils’ 
psychological  nature;  microcsopic  or  dissective  method;  macroscopic  method. 
(3)  Subject-matter  of  experimental  pedagogy;  intelligence  of  school  children; 
heredity,  correlation  and  sex  differences  in  the  abilitites  of  school  children; 
periods  and  stages  of  development  and  growth  of  school  children;  the  dif- 
ferences between  school  children  and  adults;  favorable  and  unfavorable 
inner  and  outer  conditions  of  pupils’  work.  Technique  and  methods  in 
the  mental  activity  of  school  {Economical  Learning)',  relation 

between  pupils’  school  and  home  work  ( Hygiene  of  Home  and  School  Study) ; 
development  of  pupils’  ideals,  practical  aims,  moral  judgments,  etc.  The 
doctrines  of  formal  discipline  and  apperception  in  the  light  of  experiments 
on  school  children.  Conclusions  and  prosoects  of  experimental  pedagogy. 

(P.  O.) 


S13.  General  Method 


Dean  Barb 


Language  Hall,  12 
2-3 


Lectures,  library  work  and  discussions . The  course  deals  with  the  fimc- 
tions  and  the  aims  of  education,  and  with  the  methods  by  which  these  aims 
may  best  be  realized.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  psychological  prin- 
ciples and  theories  involved,  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught,  the  age  and 
environment  of  the  child,  and  the  relation  of  the  school  curriculum  to  the 
life  interests  of  the  community  of  which  the  school  is  a part.  An  effort 
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is  made  to  show  that  an  intelligent  adjustment  of  the  curriculum  to  the  child’s 
interests  is  the  most  important  factor  in  school  discipline.  This  course  is 
primarily  for  teachers  of  grades  below  the  high  school.  (P.) 


S15.  Methods  in  Secondary  School  English 

Mr.  Blakeley 


Language  Hall,  11 
8.30-9.30 


The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  a practical  consideration  of  the  problems 
which  the  high  school  teacher  of  English  has  to  face,  the  demands  that 
are  made  of  him,  and  the  results  that  may  fairly  be  expected.  The 
teaching  of  literature,  of  composition,  of  oral  English,  and  of  English  Gram- 
mar; their  relative  importance  and  the  methods  that  should  be  employed 
to  bring  about  the  best  results  are  some  of  the  topics  that  will  be  brought 
up  for  discussion  and  report.  The  course  will  be  practical  rather  than  theo- 
retical and  should  be  of  value  to  teachers  who  wish  to  examine  and  compare 
plans  of  work.  (P.) 


Si 6.  English  Grammar 

Mr.  Blakeley 


Language  Hall,  11 
9.30-10.30 


This  course  will  include  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  purpose 
and  methods  of  teaching  English  Grammar  in  the  elementary  and  the  high 
schools,  the  present  status  of  grammar  teaching,  and  its  relatipn  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  Engljsh  course.  It  will  include  also  a study  of  the  meaning  and 
the  classification  of  grammatical  terms,  the  analysis  of  sentences,  and  the 
syntax  of  sentence  elements;  but  all  this  study  will  be  taken  up  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  teacher  of  grammar  in  the  schools  rather  than  from  that 
of  the  scientific  student.  (P.) 


Si 7.  Methods  in  High  School  Mathematics 

Professor  Ling 


Language  Hall,  21 
10.30-11.30 


This  course  will  presuppose  a reasonable  knowledge  of  the  Algebra  and 
Geometry  of  the  high  school  work.  It  will  deal  with  the  subject-matter 
of  that  work  with  a view  to  indicating  the  relations,  logical  and  other,  of  its 
various  parts,  their  significance  and  importance,  together  with  methods  of 
presentation.  The  historical  development  of  the  subjects  will  be  given  some 
attention.  (P.) 
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S19.  Methods  of  Teaching  High  School  Physics,  Butler  Hall, 

Laboratory  Course  1-3 

Db.  Hausmann  and  Mr.  Stevens 

This  course  offers  opportunity  for  performing  those  experiments  usually 
demanded  in  preparation  for  college.  The  method  employed  and  the  appa- 
ratus used  are  of  approved  preparatory  school  type. 

The  course  will  be  credited  in  the  School  of  Pedagogy  as  a method  course, 
but  wi|ll  not  be  credited  in  other  departments  of  the  University.  (P.) 

522.  Industrial  Education  Washington  Square, 

5«6 

and  one  other  hour. 

Dr.  Pickett 

Lectures,  Visitations,  Observations,  Discussions,  Required  Reading. 

A survey  of  the  problem  of  Industrial  Training  will  be  made  to  show 
the  need  for  this  newest  phase  of  educational  endeavor,  the  growth  of  the 
idea,  its  relational  aspects,  and  its  possibilities.  The  topics  treated  will 
include  the  following: 

Industrial  Education  as  an  element  in  a public  school  system;  relation 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  system;  manual  training  and  vocational  training, 
how  related,  how  differentiated;  types  of  schools  in  this  country  and  abroad — 
manual  training,  pre-trade,  trade,  vocational,  industrial,  trade-continuation, 
trade-part- time;  day  and  evening  trade  schools;  the  special  type  of  school 
for  given  communities, — how  determined;  organization  of  schools  of  indus- 
trial character;  curricula;  the  school  calendar,  factors  determining  length 
of  session,  and  of  term;  character  and  cost  of  equipment;  supplies;  main- 
tenance cost;  character  and  disposition  of  products;  the  teaching  force, — 
character  of,  and  methods  of  selection;  types  of  pupils, — how  determined 
and  selected;  relation  of  the  general  teaching  force  of  a system  to  industrial 
education, — their  privileges  and  duties;  co-operation  of  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion, employers,  organized  labor;  the  intimate  problems  of  the  industrial 
school, — programs,  discipline,  supervision  of  classes  by  teachers,  and  of 
classes  and  teachers  by  principals;  psychological  principles  underlying  this 
form  of  education.  (July  1st  to  July  20th.)  (P.) 

523.  Measurement  of  Educational  Processes  Washington  Square, 

and  Products  (Lecture  Course)  3-4 

Db.  Atbes 

This  course  is  offered  in  response  to  a growing  volume  of  requests  for  a 
valid,  but  non-technical,  exposition  of  the  processes  and  applications  of  the 
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newer  scientific  quantitative  methods  in  education.  Its  object  is  to  present 
to  school  superintendents,  principals,  and  students  of  educational  adminis- 
tration, simple  methods  of  measuring  educational  processes  in  terms  of  edu- 
cational results.  The  material  is  drawn  from  the  original  records  of  city 
school  systems.  The  course  is  primarily  practical,  does  not  require  advanced 
mathematics,  and  deals  exclusively  with  methods  of  demonstrated  utility. 

Lectures  are  devoted  to  the  statistics  of  the  school  census,  attendance, 
, promotions,  retardation,  school  mortality,  and  tests  of  efficiency  in  school 
administration.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  most  effective  methods  in 
the  tabulation  and  presentation  of  data  for  superintendents’  and  principals’ 
annual  reports.  The  psychology  and  technique  of  the  graphic  method  are 
treated.  (P.) 


S24.  Measurement  of  Educational  Processes  Washington  Square, 

and  Products  (Laboratory)  4-5 

Dr.  Ayres  and  Mr.  Clark 

This  course  offers  training  in  gathering,  compiling,  tabulating,  and  inter- 
preting educational  statistics.  It  is  more  advanced  than  Course  I,  and  is 
open  only  to  those  taking  that  course  of  lectures,  and,  in  addition,  offering 
satisfactory  evidence  of  familiarity  with  the  problems  and  practices  of  edu- 
cational administration.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  measurement  of 
groups  and  distributions  and  the  arithmetic  of  tests  of  classroom  products. 
The  material  is  drawn  from  the  original  records  of  city  school  systems. 
Students  will  be  expected  to  supply  themselves  with  simple  sets  of  drawing 
instruments.  (P.) 


S25.  Playgrounds  and  Recreation  Centers 

Mr.  Hanmer 


Gymnasium, 
. 8.30-9.30 


1.  Present  Development  and  Plans  of  Administration  (3  weeks — 15  hours). 
Communities  are  coming  to  realize  that  provision  for  the  proper  use  of  the 
free  time  of  boyg  and  girls  is  an  obligation  resting  upon  them  quite  as  defi- 
nitely as  providing  for  their  education  in  the  public  schools.  In  some  cities 
school  buildings  and  grounds  are  serving  this  need.  In  other  cities  recrea- 
tion centers  with  grounds  and  field  houses  are  being  provided,  separate  from 
the  school  buildings.  The  administration  is,  in  some  cases,  under  the  Board 
of  Education;  in  others,  under  recreation  departments  of  the  city,  and  in 
still  other  cases,  in  the  hands  of  private  organizations.  The  question  is, 
what  should  the  trend  of  the  development  be,  and  where  should  the  responsi- 
bility be  placed? 
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2.  Commercial  Recreation:  Dance  Halls,  Cheap  Theatres,  Motion  Picture 
Shows,  and  Amusement  Resorts  (1  week — 5 hours).  The  best  minds  of  the 
various  communities  have  been  active  in  the  development  of  industries  and 
commercial  enterprises.  Thus  the  working  hours  of  the  people  are  under 
efficient  direction.  No  such  provision  has  been  made  for  the  free  time  of 
the  people  with  the  result  that  undesirable  commercial  interests  have  been 
at  work.  Dance  halls  and  amusement  resorts  have  developed  and  in  most 
cities  are  in  the  hands  of  exploiters  of  the  people’s  pleasure.  These  institu- 
tions are  exerting  a strong  influence  on  society.  What  shall  that  influence 
be.f^  How  can  these  enterprises  be  controlled.?^  "What  substitutes  can  be 
offered.?^  What  is  the  communities’  responsibility  in  this  connection?  These 
are  some  of  the  questions  to  be  taken  up  in  the  lectures  under  this  topic. 

3.  Festivals,  Celebrations  and  Pageantry — (1  week— 5 hours).  The 
proper  celebration  of  holidays  is  a topic  now  being  widely  discussed  by 
the  public.  How  can  the  various  national  holidays  be  so  celebrated  as  to 
fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  established?  Wfliat  can  be  done 
through  them  for  the  social  and  civic  welfare  of  the  people?  Should  plans 
be  left  to  voluntary  committees  or  has  the  municipality  a responsibility 
in  this  direction?  What  are  some  of  the  best  plans  for  programs?  How  can 
pageantry  be  used  in  this  connection? 

4.  Recreation  Surveys — (1  week — 5 hours).  Many  communities 
are  asking  for  help  in  making  studies  of  social  conditions  prelimi- 
nary to  instituting  reforms.  The  recreation  survey  is  one  of  the  topics 
about  which  many  inquiries  are  made.  How  should  such  a survey  be  planned? 
What  should  it  constitute?  Who  should  do  the  work?  What  should  be 
done  with  the  information  gathered?  These  lectures  will  attempt  to  set 
forth  the  best  methods  thus' far  worked  out  and  discuss  plans  for  organization. 

(P.) 

S26.  The  Wider  Use  of  the  School  Plant  Gymnasium, 

9.30-10.30 

Mb.  Hanmeb  and  Mr.  Perry 

1.  Evening  Recreation  Centers,  Vacation  Schools  and  Playgrounds,  School 
House  Meetings — Mr.  Perry  (4  weeks — 20  hours).  This  course  is  planned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  superintendents,  teachers,  aspirants  for  social  center 
positions  and  in  general  all  persons  who  are  interested  in  acquiring  a practical 
and  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which  our  public  school  property 
is  being  made  to  yield  a larger  service  to  society.  Vacation  schools,  school 
pl^aygrounds,  public  entertainments,  recreation  and  social  centers  and  parent- 
teachets  associations  constitute  the  principal  topics  which  will  be  considered. 
Their  promotion,  organization,  administration  and  significance  as  agencies 
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for  social  amelioration  are  the  chief  standpoints  from  which  they  will  be 
treated. 

3.  Organized  Athletics  and  Folk  Dancing  J or  the  School  Children,  Mr.  Han- 
mer — (2  weeks — 10  hours).  Physical  training  i^  receiving  more  and  more  at- 
tention. School  people  are  coming  to  agree  that  physical  development  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  mental  development.  Many  school  principals  and  su- 
perintendents are  confronted  with  serious  problems  in  the  control  of  the 
athletics  carried  on  under  the  name  of  the  school.  What  to  do  with  the 
girls  in  this  connection  is  an  unanswered  question.  This  course  will  attempt 
to  show  how  the  athletic  activities  of  the  school  may  be  correlated  with 
the  regular  school  work,  what  kind  of  games  and  dances  are  best  for  this 
purpose  and  how  these  interests  may  be  properly  directed. 

S27.  Practical  Work  in  Games,  Dancing  and  Group  Gymnasium, 

Organization  10.30-1 1 .30 

Mr.  Harper 

In  order  that  those  taking  the  recreation  courses  may  gain  a practical 
insight  into  the  activities  that  are  carried  on  in  recreation  centers,  children’s 
playgrounds,  and  clubs,  it  has  been  arranged  to  give  one  hour  each  day 
during  the  six  weeks  to  this  work  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced 
playground  and  recreation  center  director.  The  members  of  the  class  will 
actually  take  part  in  these  group  games  and  dances.  Those  who  are  to  teach 
such  activities  will  get  the  practical  help  that  they  may  need  and  those  who 
are  to  have  a supervisory  relation  to  them  will,  in  this  way,  get  a better 
appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  the  work  should  be  conducted.  The 
latest  methods  ip  group  organization  will  be  illustrated  and  trips  will  be 
arranged  to  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers  in  New  York  City  and 
vicinity.  (P.) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION 

Miss  Hahriettb  Melissa  Mills 
Principal  of  the  Department 


Mtss  Mttxs 

(Prindpal  of  Kindergarten  School^  affiliated  with  New  York  University, 
Lecturer  in  School  of  Pedagogy.) 

Seminar  in  Kindergarten  Education 

Kindergarten  Program  and  Methods,  Mother  Play,  Stories,  Games,  and 
Kindergarten  Gifts  and  Occupations 

Miss  Willette  A.  Allen 

(PrinciiJal  of  Atlanta  Kindergarten  Normal  School,  Atlanta,  Ga.) 

Seminar  in  Kindergarten  Education 
Miss  Elsie  A.  Mlerbiman 

(Director  of  Music  in  Kindergarten  Training  School,  affiliated  with  New  Y ork  U niversity.) 
Instructor  in  Music  for  the  Kindergarten 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Summer  School  of  the  University  offers  in  its  session  of  1912  six 
courses  in  Kindergarten  Education.  With  the  exception  of  the  music 
for  the  kindergarten  and  kindergarten  technique,  each  course  will  continue 
during  the  entire  six  weeks  of  the  session. 

Advanced  courses  given  by  Miss  Allen  and  Miss  Mills  are  planned  for 
school  superintendents,  kindergarten  and  primary  supervisors,  training 
teachers  and  kindergarten  teachers  of  experience  who  wish  to  extend  their 
knowledge  of  the  kindergarten  in  its  relationship  to  the  general  school 
system.  These  courses  may  be  taken  for  University  credit. 

The  elementary  courses  offered  are  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  regular 
lines  of  kindergarten  work,  or  to  review  such  courses  for  the  inspiration  they 
may  afford.  These  courses,  amounting  to  90  hours,  may  be  taken  for  credit 
toward  the  Regular  Traming  Course,  given  during  the  University  year. 

S3 1.  Program  Making  and  Method  in  the  Language  Hall,  1 

Kindergarten  2-3 

Miss  Mills 

I,  Program  Making:  The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  help  the  student 
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to  realize  the  universality  of  the  educational  principles  that  must  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  childhood.  The  course  will  include  (a)  a discussion  of  the 
basic  elements  in  the  course  of  study  or  program  for  the  kindergarten;  (h) 
a comparative  and  critical  study  of  published  and  unpublished  programs; 
(c)  practical  work  in  program-makipg  involving  the  selection  and  evaluation 
of  subject  matter  and  its  arrangement  with  a view  to  establishing  pro- 
portion in  kindergarten  practice. 

II.  Method;  The  aim  wijl  be  to  determine  (a)  the  plans  of  action  that 
will  render  the  program  effective;  (6)  study  of  characteristic  modes  of  child 
activities — comparison  of  FroebeFs  classification  with  that  of  modern  psy- 
chology; (c)  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  plan  in  the  kindergarten.  (P.) 

S32.  Kindergarten  Technique.  Language  Hall,  13 

Occupations  8.30-10.30 

Miss  Mills 

This  course  will  consist  of  a rapid  survey  of  the  traditional  occupations 
of  the  kindergarten;  elimination  and  enrichments  of  kindergarten  hand  work; 
educational  use  of  nature  materials;  educational  use  of  toys;  the  serial  factor 
in  the  present  use  of  occupations.  Practical  work  will  be  required. 

Laboratory  fee  $2.00. 

(Extends  only  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  session.)  (P.) 


S33.  Kindergarten  Songs,  Rhythms,  and  Games  Politics  Seminar  Room, 

8.30-10.30 

Miss  Merriman  and  Miss  Mills 

This  course  will  present  the  theory  and  practice  of  music  in  its  bearing 
on  child  development.  It  will  include  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
songs,  rhythms,  and  games  into  series  that  follow  the  normal  development 
of  child  powers. 

(Extends  only  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  session  beginning  July 

22.)  (P.) 


S34.  Stories  and  Story  Telling 

Miss  Mills 


Language  Hall,  15 
4-5 


The  object  of  this  course  is  to  direct  the  work  of  students  in  acquiring 
extended  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  stories  as  literature  for  the  kinder- 
garten and  elementary  grades.  Some  of  the  special  topics  to  be  considered 
are;  the  function  of  the  story  teller;  story  telling  as  an  educational  means; 
the  development  of  literary  consciousness  in  the  race  and  in  the  child;  story 
resources;  types  of  stories;  standards  of  selection  and  arrangement;  the 
graded  story. 

Story  telling  will  be  a prominent  feature  of  this  course.  (P.) 
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S35.  The  Content  and  Meaning  of  Politics  Seminar  Room, 

Friedrich  FroebePs  Mother  Play  10.30-11.30 

Miss  Mills 

This  course  is  planned  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  wish  a more  com- 
plete understanding  of  FroebePs  “Mutter  und  Kose  Lieder”  as  (a)  an  ex- 
pression of  FroebePs  philosophy  of  education;  (6)  its  value  in  the  training  of 
teachers;  (c)  its  value  in  the  training  of  chHdren.  This  course  consists  of 
thirty  lectures,  discussions,  and  collateral  readings.  It  is  intended  for  ad- 
vanced students,  but  may  be  taken  by  students  desiring  the  study  for  general 
culture,  (P.) 


S36.  Seminar  in  Kindergarten  Education 

Miss  Allen  and  Miss  Mills 


Language  Hall,  15 
3-4 


This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  prepared  to  do  advanced  work. 
It  will  include  the  study  of  the  most  important  factors  involved  in  the  re- 
lationship of  the  kindergarten  to  the  general  educational  system.  Some  of 
the  special  topics  to  be  treated  are  the  following:  present  status  of  the  kinder- 
garten; obstacles  in  the  way  of  extension;  propagation  measures;  organiza- 
tion, equipment,  and  maintenance;  essentials  of  good  kindergarten  training; 
nature  of  examination  tests;  standards  of  criticism;  essentials  of  a good  kinder- 
garten; relation  of  kindergarten  program  to  elementary  course  of  study; 
teachers  conferences;  literature  of  kindergarten.  (P.) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUAL  ARTS 

James  Parton  Haney,  B.S.,  M.D. 

Director  of  the  Department 

Lecturer  on  Principles  of  Supervision  and  on  Principles  and  Practice  of 

Design 


Albert  Wilson  Garritt,  B.S. 

Instructor  in  Elementary  and  Advanced  Shop  Work 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Summer  School  of  the  University  offers  in  the  session  of  1912,  four 
courses  in  the  Manual  Arts,  two  of  which  are  given  by  Dr.  Haney,  and  the 
others  under  his  immediate  direction. 

Dr.  Haney’s  courses  will  be  given  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  session 
(from  July  1st  to  July  20th).  The  shop  courses  will  be  six  weeks  in  length 
(from  July  1st  to  August  9th). 

Dr.  Haney’s  studio  courses  are  given  for  the  first  time  and  inaugurate  a 
new  policy  in  the  department.  This  provides  a scheme  of  electives  which 
offers  continuous  professional  study  through  a series  of  years. 

Four  courses  are  to  be  given  in  this  arrangement,  each  of  sixty  periods 
and  each  offering  30  hours  of  studio  work  in  Practice  of  Design,  and  thirty 
lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Teaching  and  Supervision,  or  thirty  lectures  on 
Art  Appreciation.  Two  of  the  studio  courses  will  be  given  each  year,  alter- 
nately, whife  the  Methods  and  Art  Appreciation  courses  will  repeat  every 
four  years.  Students  thus  may  elect  to  pursue  the  practice  courses  in  the 
order  they  may  desire. 

The  first  course  for  1912  offers  30  hours’  practice  in  Practice  of  Design 
and  thirty  lectures  on  Art  Study  and  Appreciation  given  in  connection  with 
visits  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

The  second  course  for  1912  offers  30  hours’  practice  in  Practice  of  Design 
as  given  in  Course  I and  thirty  lectures  on  Methods  of  Teaching  Drawing 
and  Design.  The  Methods  lectures  and  those  on  Art  Appreciation  form 
part  of  a series,  as  noted  above,  which  will  be  given  on  four  subjects,  one 
each  year  through  four  years. 
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Fees 


The  fees  for  the  various  courses  are  as  follows : 


I*  ( Practice  of  Design 

( Art  Study  and  Appreciation, 

II  ( Practice  of  Design, 

( Methods  of  Teaching  the  Arts, 

III  r Elementary  Shop  Work, 

■<  Special  Methods, 

Organization  and  Methods, 

IV  f Advanced  Shop  Work, 

-(  Special  Methods, 

Organization  and  Methods, 


30  hours  ) ^ ^ 

30  hours  ) tt 
60  hours  ^ 

60  hours  r Mr.  Garritt  * $25.00 

18  hours  3 (Including  material  fee 

60  hours  \ 

60  hours  r Mr.  Garritt  $25.00 

18  hours  3 (Including  material  fee) 


Supplementary  Lectures,  Free  to  all  Students 

During  the  sessions  a number  of  evening  lectures  and  conferences  will 
be  given  by  Dr.  Haney.  These  will  discuss  important  phases  of  art  teach- 
ing and  supervision  and  will  offer  varied  programs  in  which  members  of  the 
class  will  participate.  This  will  offer  opportunity  for  all  to  profit  by  the 
wide  professional  experience  of  those  in  attendance.  Several  illustrated  travel 
talks  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Haney,  who  will  also  arrange  to  visit  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  with  members  of  the  class  during  the  session. 

S41.  Arts  Course  I 

(Practice  of  Design,  Commercial  Havemeyer  Hall,  9.30-10.30 
Problems,  Lettering,  etc.)  Green  Laboratory, 

4-5 

This  course  is  offered  in  combination  with  the  course  in  Art  Study  and 
Appreciation. 

This  course  offers  instruction  and  daily  criticism  in  the  preparation  of 
designs  for  various  commercial  purposes  and  has  been  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  teachers  who  are  adapting  their  outlines  to  meet  increasing  require- 
ments for  practical  courses  in  the  elementary  and  high  school.  It  covers 
thirty  periods  of  class  room  instruction,  fifteen  of  these  being  given  in  the 
morning  and  fifteen  in  the  afternoon.  Additional  hours  may  be  given  to 
work  in  the  studio  which  is  excellently  equipped  for  this  purpose.  The  course 
will  lay  emphasis  upon  lettering  and  the  decorative  treatment  of  plant, 
animal  and  figure  forms. 


*Each  group  of  subjects  forms  one  course. 
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Each  student  will  prepare  a number  of  designs  suitable  for  commercial 
purposes.  The  problems  will  include  drawings  for  different  methods  of 
reproduction,  together  with  a study  of  composition,  and  the  use  of  color. 
Students  in  this  course  will  provide  their  own  materials.  These  will  be 
inexpensive  and  may  be  procured  at  the  University  store.  A synopsis  of 
the  course  follows : 

1.  Drawinss  natural  forme.  Determination  of  decorative  aspects.  2.  Decorative 
treatment  in  line.  Pen-and-ink  technique.  3.  Study  of  natural  forms  in  light  and 
dark.  Principles  of  Conventionalization.  4.  Adaptation.  Developm  n o border 
units.  5.  Initials  and  their  decorative  treatment.  6.  Principles  of  lettering.  Letter 
forms  and  proportions.  7.  Title  and  cover  arrangements.  8.  Head  and  tail  pieces. 
Adaptation  of  motif.  Symbolism.  9.  Brochure  covers,  decorative  arrangements 
and  use  of  color.  10.  Menus.  Place  cards.  Gift  cards.  Principles  of  treatment. 
11.  Use  of  pictorial  arrangements.  Decorative  treatment  for  Post  Cards  and  Adver- 
tisements. 12.  Study  of  the  silhouette.  Principles  of  employment  in  Chapter  head- 
ings. 13.  Study  of  the  figure  and  its  decorative  treatment.  14.  The  Book  Plate. 
Principles  of  arrangement  and  use  of  the  figure  and  decorative  motifs.  15.  The  Poster, 
its  composition  and  color  treatment. 


Art  Study  and  Appreciation  Auditorium, 

(A  Course  in  Practical  .Esthetics)  10.30-12.80 

This  course  is  offered  only  in  combination  with  the  course  in  Prac- 
tice of  Design. 

The  present  teaching  of  art  demands  more  intimate  relation  to  the  needs 
of  pupils  and  of  community.  It  demands  that  the  social  side  of  art  teaching 
be  emphasized,  and  that  the  critical  sense  of  the  pupil  be  sharpened  in  the 
application  of  his  lessons  in  color  and  design  to  his  immediate  surroundings. 
To  analyze  the  elements  of  this  instruction  and  present  them  in  their  most 
available  form  for  class  room  use,  the  four  following  topics  will  be  treated 
in  a series  of  thirty  lectures. 

1.  The  Art  of  the  Home  and  of  the  Person.  2.  The  Art  of  the  City 
(Architecture  and  the  Allied  Arts).  3.  The  Art  of  Manufacture  and  Trade. 
4.  The  Arts  of  Painting  and  Sculpture. 

The  notes  will  be  very  fully  illustrated,  that  they  may  be  immediately 
available  for  use  in  courses  in  which  pupils  are  required  to  make  and  recite 
from  similar  notes  of  class  room  lessons.  The  complete  lectures  of  this 
series  will  form  a valuable  aid  in  any  scheme  of  teaching  art.  (P.) 
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S42.  Arts  Course  II 

(Practice  of  Design)  Haveme3^er  Hall,  9.30-10.30 

Green  Laboratory, 

4-5 

(In  Arts  Course  II  this  course  as  outlined  under  Arts  Course  I is 
offered  in  combination  with  the  course  in  Methods  of  Teaching,  Draw- 
ing and  Design.) 


Methods  of  Teaching,  Drawing  and  Design  Auditorium, 

2-4 

This  course  is  offered  only  in  combination  with  the  course  in  the  Prac- 
tice of  Design. 

This  course  consists  of  thirty  lectures  illustrated  by  many  drawings 
made  before  the  class.  The  principles  of  methods  of  teaching  will  be 
applied  to  the  fundamental  subjects  of  Representative  Drawing  and  De- 
sign. These  will  be  reviewed  in  detail  with  reference  to  the  differences 
in  methods  to  be  adopted  in  teaching  these  subjects  in  intermediate  and 
high  school  classes  and  with  especial  attention  to  elements  frequently  neg- 
lected— “construction”  and  “actual”  (as  opposed  to  theoretical)  perspec- 
tive in  Representative  Drawing,  and  “structure”  and  “function”  in 
Applied  Design. 

Questions  of  theory,  of  materials,  technics  and  lesson  steps  will  be 
explained  graphically,  and  standards  of  execution  shown  through  exhi- 
bitions of  a variety  of  pupils’  work. 

A synopsis  of  the  course  follows: 

1.  General  principles  of  method.  2.  Purposes  of  teaching  representative  drawing. 
3.  Technique — its  development  and^limitations.  4.  Practical  vs.  theoretical  perspec- 
tive. 5.  Simple  persi)ective  tests.  6.  Lesson  steps.  7.  General  principles  of  con- 
struction. 8.  Memory  drawing.  9.  Effects  of  change  of  level  and  position.  10.  Rea- 
soning about  constructive  relations.  Difficult  constructions.  11.  Pencil  technique. 
Accents.  12.  Detection  of  errors  in  construction.  13.  Construction  applied  to  nature 
forms;  flowers,  etc.  14.  Principles  of  grouping  and  comi)Osition.  15.  Tests  of  rela- 
tions between  objects.  16.  General  theory  of  design  teaching.  17.  Construction  in 
pattern.  Study  of  line  and  mass.  18.  Use  of  abstract  material.  19.  Decorative  mo- 
tifs. Variants.  20.  Mass  developments.  21.  Intermediate  methods.  22.  Decora- 
tive treatment  of  natural  forms.  23.  Development  of  derived  forms.  24.  Use  in 
patterns  in  different  materials.  25.  Color  in  relation  to  design.  26.  The  principles 
of  color  combination.  27.  Methods  of  teaching  color.  28.  Special  high  school  prob- 
lems. Craft  work.  29.  Design  in  relation  to  varied  materials.  30.  Illustrative 
material,  its  nature  and  use. 


(p.) 
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BIRDSEYE  VIEW  OF  LIBRARY 
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ELEVATION  OF  460  FEET 
(By  the  courtesy  of  Gilbert  T.  Woglom) 
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S43.  Elementary  Shop  Work  Shop, 

2-4 

Included  in  this  course  are  the  courses  in  Special  Methods  and  in  Organ- 
ization of  Shop  Work. 

Mr.  Garritt 

Six  weeks,  July  5-August  15 

This  course  is  especially  designed  to  inform  grade  teachers  and  others 
called  upon  to  give  instruction  in  woodwork  in  schools  with  small  equip- 
ments; it  is  particularly  valuable  to  instructors  in  rural  schools  and  to  teachers 
of  classes  of  backward  pupils. 

The  first  three  weeks  will  be  given  to  the  construction  of  models  devel- 
oped with  the  use  of  knife,  saw  and  hammer.  A variety  of  useful  forms 
will  be  made,  each  model  being  related  to  the  needs  of  the  school  and  the 
interests  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  course  the  work  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  student,  along  one  of  the  following  lines; 

1.  Elementary  Furniture  Construction. 

2.  Work  for  Classes  of  Defectives. 

3.  The  Decoration  of  Models  by  Simple  Carving. 

4.  Work  for  Rural  Schools  with  Limited  Equipments. 

5.  Toy  Making. 


S44.  Advanced  Shop  Work  Shop, 

8.30-10.30 

Included  in  this  course  are  the  courses  in  Special  Methods  and  in  Organi- 
zation of  Shop  Work. 

Mr.  Garritt 

Six  weeks,  July  5-August  15 

This  course  is  designed  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  shop  work.  It 
places  its  emphasis  on  the  organization  and  development  of  woodwork 
in  elementary  and  high  schools,  and  will  consider  the  development  of  wood- 
work along  the  lines  of  industrial  instruction. 

The  course  offers  a study  of  construction  and  includes; 

1.  Qualities  and  characters  of  woods. 

2.  Construction  in  wood  as  determined  by  the  material. 

3.  Principles  of  furniture  designing. 

A number  of  typical  forms  will  be  designed  and  constructed,  including; 
I.  Box.  2.  Panel.  3.  Drawer.  4.  Table.  5.  Chair,  etc.  (P.) 
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S45.  Special  Methods  and  Organization  of  Shop, 

Shop  Work  Daily,  10.80~12.30 

Mon.,  Wed.,  r^Fri.,  4~5 

These  courses  are  given  in  combination  either  with  the  course  in  Elemen- 
tary or  in  Advanced  Shop  Work, 

Mr.  Garritt 

Six  weeks,  July  5~August  15 

Special  Methods:  Thirty  lessons  on  Methods  of  Teaching  classes  in  Knife 
Work,  Coping  Saw  Work  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  A large  number 
of  drawings  will  be  furnished  in  connection  with  the  constructive  exercises 
and  methods  of  relating  the  different  subjects  to  other  school  activities  will 
be  explained.  The  Mechanical  Drawing  will  teach  class-room  methods  of 
making  and  reading  working-sketches  of  simple  models. 

Organization  and  Method  of  Teaching:  Eighteen  lessons  of  the  Organiza- 
tion and  Equipment  of  School  Shops  and  on  Methods  of  Teaching.  Tool 
lists,  with  cost,  will  be  furnished  and  class  and  school  organization  explained. 
General  methods  will  be  discussed  with  recommendations  relative  to  the 
planning  of  Courses  of  Study  and  the  development  of  instruction  on  tools, 
and  materials.  This  discussion  will  include  the  making  of  Mechanical  forms. 
Science  and  Nature  Study  models;  also  the  making  of  molds  for  cement  work. 
Several  of  the  forms  referred  to  will  be  made  by  the  class.  (P.) 

(For  special  information  regarding  the  Department  of  Manual  Arts 
address  the  Director  of  the  Department,  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  500  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  City.) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 
Jxily  22  to  August  9,  1912 


Thomas  Tapper,  Principal  of  the  Department 


Thomas  Tapper,  Litt.D. 

(Lecturer  at  New  York  University) 

(Lecturer  and  Instructor  in  Music,  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York  City) 
Constructive  Music.  Melody  Writing,  Elementary  and  Advanced  Harmony 

Frank  R,  Rix,  M.D. 

(Director  of  Music,  New  York  City  Schools) 

Chorus  Conductor,  Lecturer  on  High  School  Music 

Miss  Frances  Dotting 
(Instructor  in  Music,  Normal  College,  New  York  City) 

Elementary  and  Advanced  Methods  and  Practice  Teaching 
Burton  T.  Scales,  M.A. 

(Director  of  Music,  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia) 

Material  and  Sight  Reading 

Miss  M.  F.  MacConnell 
(Of  the  New  York  City  Schools) 

Rote  Songs  and  Dictation 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  courses  in  music  will  he  given  this  year  only  during  the  last  three  weeks 
of  the  Summer  School,  beginning  July  22d. 

The  courses  in  music  afford  to  all  engaged  in  public  or  private  music 
instruction  an  opportunity  to  study  the  subject  in  its  application  to  public 
education.  It  appeals  directly  to  the  Music  Director,  the  Principal,  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Grade  Teacher.  The  course  of  study,  while  pri- 
marily arranged  to  aid  those  who  are  professionally  active  in  Public  School 
work,  is  no  less  valuable  to  the  private  music  teacher. 

The  recent  admission  of  music  to  the  list  of  credit  subjects  for  College 
Entrance  Examination,  and  its  consequent  admission  as  a Credit  Cousre 
m the  High  Schools,  finds  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  High  Schools 
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prepared  to  grant  Credit  Markings  for  music  study  pursued  with  the  private 
teacher.  This  action  practically  makes  the  private  music  teacher  a factor 
in  Public  School  work,  and  he  should  therefore  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  music  as  a Public  School  study,  with  the  bibliography 
of  the  subject,  and  with  the  extent  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  Primary, 
Grammar,  and  High  School  grades.  The  teacher  can  then  take  up  private 
music  study  with  the  High  School  student  in  a manner  consistent  with  the 
general  demands  of  the  curriculum. 

Payment  of  a fee  of  $15  entitles  the  student  to  five  one  hour  courses,  in- 
cluding Chorus  in  this  department  daily  for  three  weeks.  Students  of  this 
department,  paying  the  $15  fee,  who  desire  to  pursue  one  or  more  courses 
in  other  departments  of  the  Summer  School,  may  do  so  upon  payment  of 
a fee  of  $5  for  each  lecture  course  of  one  hour  daily  for  three  weeks,  pro- 
vided the  course  is  one  which  students  may  enter  for  the  second  half  of  the 
term. 

The  work  for  the  Music  Department  extends  over  three  years. 

The  work  for  the  First  Year,  with  four  recitations  daily,  includes : 

1.  Study  of  Material  used  in  the  Primary  Grades. 

2.  Methods  as  appljed  to  Primary  Grades. 

3.  Sight  Reading — ^the  essential  principles  of  scales,  keys,  meter  and 

ryhthm. 

4.  The  study  of  Rote  Songs  and  Elementary  Dictation. 

The  work  of  the  Second  Year  Class  embraces  four  recitations: 

1.  Study  of  Material  through  the  Grammar  Grades. 

2.  Methods  as  applied  to  the  Grammar  Grades,  with  a review  of  Prim- 

ary Methods. 

3.  Melody  Writing. 

4.  Dictation  as  applied  to  Grammar  Grades. 

Students  of  the  Third  Year  Class  have  four  recitations  daily,  as  follows: 

1.  Methods  in  High  School  Music. 

2.  Elementary  Harmony. 

3.  Advanced  Dictation. 

' 4.  Practice  Teaching. 

All  students  of  the  School  are  required  to  participate  in  the  Chorus 
Recitation. 

An  examination  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  Session  for  students  of  each  of 
the  three  classes,  and  a certificate  is  granted  those  who  pass  the  examination 
with  the  required  percentage. 
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COUKSES  FOR  FIRST  YEAR  STUDENTS 

850a.  Rote  Songs  and  Dictation  A 2.00 

Miss  MacConnell 

The  purpose  of  the  Rote  Song  in  the  primary  grades  is  fully  considered. 
Methods  of  presentation,  including  study  of  the  poems  and  of  the  music. 
Rote  Songs,  with  and  without  instrumental  accompanipaent. 

The  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  studied,  and  definite  vocabulary  of 
Rote  Songs  is  acquired.  Elementary  Dictation  forms  an  important  part 
of  this  course.  (P.) 

851a.  Study  of  Material  in  the  Primary  Grades  8.45 

Mr.  Scales 

This  course  provides  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  presentation 
of  the  subject  of  Public  School  Music  in  books  and  charts.  The  material 
for  the  primary  grades  is  analyzed  in  detail.  The  method  of  preparing 
and  presenting  a lesson  is  explained.  Instruction  and  suggestions  are  given 
in  schoolroom  methods,  devices  of  presentation,  purpose  and  relation  of 
songs  and  studies,  arrangement  of  the  music  programme  for  the  year,  term, 
month  and  week.  Some  practice  in  reading  and  interpretation  is  included 
in  this  course.  (P.) 

852a.  Methods  of  Teaching  Music  in  Primary  Grades  9 . 30 

Miss  Dutting 

The  consideration  of  the  pedagogic  principles  underlying  the  teaching 
of  music  in  the  Primary  Grades.  The  work  takes  up  the  study  of  the  Scale, 
Simple  Intervals,  Simple  Chromatics,  provides  practice  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  these  idioms,  and  detailed  outlines  for  lesson  preparation  are  sug- 
gested. (P.) 

853a.  8ight8inging  and  Notation  10.30 

Mr.  Scales 

This  recitation  requires  the  systematic  reading  throughout  the  session  of 
graded  material,  aiming  to  give  the  student  actual  practice  in  the  notation 
of  music,  in  the  application  of  words  and  syllables  to  music,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  all  the  problems  which  underlie  the  art  of  music  reading.  (P.) 
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COURSES  FOR  SECOND  YEAR  STUDENTS 

850b.  Melody  Writing  10.30 

Dr.  Tapper 

The  art  of  melodic  invention.  Analysis  and  construction  of  melody 
in  the  Phrase  and  Period  forms;  in  major  and  in  minor.  The  required  daily 
written  work  gives  practice  in  rhythmic  forms;  in  the  various  chromatic 
inflections  (without  modulation);  in  definite  modulation  to  nearly  related 
keys. 

This  course  is  invaluable  to  the  supervisors  and  grade  teachers  who  need 
to  supplement  the  Sight  Reading  material  of  the  textbook  with  original 
exercises. 

It  is  further  valuable  to  the  teacher  who  desires  to  include  in  the  music 
course  the  cultivation  of  the  creative  impulse,  permitting  children  to  gain 
greater  facility  in  music  reading  through  music  writing. 

Daily  written  work  is  required.  (P.) 

851b.  Methods  of  Teaching  Music  in  Grammar  Grades  2 . 00 

Miss  Duttinq  — 

A consideration  of  the  pedagogic  principles  imderlying  teaching  of  music 
in  the  grammar  grades. 

The  work  takes  up  the  pedagogic  principles,  with  illustrations  from  books 
and  charts,  and  supplies  detailed  outlines  for  lesson  preparation  and 
presentation.  (P.) 

852b.  Dictation  (B)  8.45 

Miss  MacConnell 

This  course  in  Ear  Training  and  Dictation  is  intended  to  make  the  student 
familiar  with  scale  relations,  simple  chromatic  inflections,  and  the  simpler 
rhythms.  It  thus  becomes  of  direct  value,  both  in  sight  readmg  and  in 
listening  to  music. 

Dictation  (B)  develops  the  subject  to  the  extent  that  it  is  applied  in  the 
first  five  grades,  and  provides  special  lessons  in  showing  how  to  prepare 
and  present  dictation  lessons  in  the  class-room.  (P.) 

853b.  8tudy  of  Material  in  the  Grammar  Grades  9.30 

Mr.  Scales 

This  course  provides  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  presentation 
of  the  subject  of  Public  School  Music  in  books  and  charts.  The  material 
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for  the  Grammar  Grades  is  analyzed  in  detail.  The  method  of  preparing 
and  presenting  a lesson  is  explained.  Instruction  and  suggestions  are  given 
in  schoolroom  methods  devices  of  presentation,  purpose  and  relation  of 
songs  and  studies,  arrangement  of  the  music  programme  for  the  year,  term, 
month  and  week.  Some  practice  in  reading  and  interpretation  is  included 
in  this  course.  (P.) 

I 

COURSES  FOR  THIRD  YEAR  STUDENTS 

S50C.  High  School  Music  2 . 00 

Db.  Rix 

The  larger  forms  of  choral  music  are  studied. 

The  principal  topics  of  instruction  in  this  course  are  test,  arrangement 
and  distribution  of  voices,  programmes  for  the  High  School  music  recitation. 
Supplementary  Music,  the  relation  of  High  School  music  to  the  grades, 
and  its  place  as  a credit  study  in  the  curriculum.  (P.) 

S51C,  Harmony  (A)  9.30 

Db.  Tappeb 

This  is  a practical  course  in  music  writing  and  analysis. 

The  analysis  of  melodies,  on  scale  and  chord  basis,  and  the  art  of  writing 
for  four  voices  form  the  subject  of  daily  lessons,  for  which  considerable 
written  work  is  demanded.  The  course  in  Harmony  (A)  takes  up  the  analy- 
sis and  construction  of  music  to  the  Secondary  Seventh  Chords. 

This  course  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  reading  and  interpretation  of 
part  music.  Particuljar  attention  is  given  to  the  leading  of  voices,  sequences, 
cadences,  and  the  simpler  modulations.  (P.) 

S52C.  Dictation  (C)  10.30 

Miss  MacConnell 

See  Dictation  (A)  for  general  statement. 

Dictation  (C)  considers  the  subject  as  it  is  applied  in  the  upper  grammar 
grades  and  to  the  High  School  classes.  The  preparation  and  presentation 
of  the  lesson  is  carefully  considered.  Relation  of  Dictation  to  music  writing 
(melody  and  chord  progression). 

Outline  lessons  applicable  in  the  grammar  grades  are  provided,  and  sug- 
gestions for  further  study  are  given.  (P.) 
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S53C.  Practice  Teaching  8.45 

Miss  Dutteng 

The  students  of  this  course  demonstrate  their  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  school  music  in  a lesson  given  to  a class  under  the  supervision  of 
the  instructor.  Miss  Dutting. 

The  presentation  of  the  lesson,  its  relation  to  what  the  pupil  has  already- 
acquired,  the  text  to  be  studied,  and  the  principles  to  be  illustrated  by  origi- 
nal blackboard  work,  form  the  basis  of  the  lesson.  (P.) 


S54C,  Chorus 


Da.  Eix 


Auditorium, 

11.30 


One  hour  daily  is  devoted  to  this  important  subject.  It  is  not  a period 
of  recreation  or  uninstructive  song  singing,  but  a series  of  valuable  lessons 
in  the  technical  and  interpretative  elements  of  choral  music.  The  possi- 
bilities of  the  school  chorus  are  thoroughly  investigated,  methods  are  exem- 
plified, applied  and  explained.  The  most  suitable  material  for  use  in  Gram- 
mar, High,  and  Normal  Schools  is  fully  discussed.  (P.) 

(For  additional  information  regarding  the  courses  in  the  Department  of 
Music  address  the  Director,  Dr.  Thomas  Tapper,  100  Washington  Square, 
New  York  City.) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  ART 


Miss  Close,  Director 


Instructors,  Miss  Jane  G.  Close,  ) Supervisory  Teachers  in 

Mrs.  Frances  Consalus,  ) Public  Schools  of  Manhattan. 

The  Department  of  Domestic  Art,  offering  courses  in  the  Summer  School 
and  at  Washington  Square  during  the  collegiate  year,  has  been  created 
to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  who  desire  to  give  instruction  in  this  subject, 
which  includes  Cord  and  RaflSa  Construction  Work,  Weaving,  Basketry, 
Sewing,  Drafting,  Costume  Designing  and  Garment-making. 

These  classes  are  intended  to  fit  teachers  for  special  work,  either  in  the 
day  or  night  schools;  but  they  are  open  to  all  who  desire  to  add  this  subject 
to  their  general  pedagogical  equipment.  The  instruction  will  include  methods 
of  teaching,  as  well  as  technical  work.  The  Summer  School  will  give  a 
certificate  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  of  the  courses.  Credit 
will  be  given  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  New  York  City  Schools  for 
the  courses  in  Domestic  Art,  and  certificates  for  these  courses  will  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  one  year’s  professional  training  in  the  case  of  teachers  holdi/ig 
License  No.  1.  Persons  desiring  to  take  courses  in  this  Department  are 
requested  to  notify  the  Director  of  the  Summer  School  of  their  intention 
before  June  1st,  in  order  that  material  may  be  purchased.  A complete 
set  of  models,  such  as  are  used  in  the  New  York  public  schools,  will  be  made 
and  may  be  retained  by  each  student  in  the  course. 


S6i.  Domestic  Art 


Mrs.  Consalus 


Association  Hall, 
9.30-11.30 


Thijs  course,  which  is  suitable  for  kindergarten  and  primary  grades,  in- 
cludes instruction  in  cord  and  raffia  work,  weaving,  chair  caning  and  simple 
basketry.  The  technical  instruction  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on 
Manual  Training  and  Methods  of  Teaching.  Blackboard  illustrations  will 
form  a part  of  each  lesson.  Fee  for  materials,  $3.00.  (P.) 


S62.  Domestic  Art— Hand  Sewing 

Mrs.  Consalus 


Association  Hall, 
11.30-12.30 


A graded  course  of  instruction  in  sewing,  pattern  drafting  and  garment- 
making, as  taught  in  elementary  schools,  will  be  presented.  Blackboard 
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illustration  of  stitches  and  methods  of  teaching  are  included  in  the  schedule. 
Fee  for  materials,  $3.00.  (P.) 


S63.  Domestic  Art— Dressmaking 

Miss  Close 


Association  Hall, 
9.30-11.30 


This  course  includes  instruction  in  machine  sewing,  drafting,  crinoline 
modeling  and  dressmaking,  and  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
evening  and  high  schools.  Fee  for  materials,  $3.00.  (P.) 


S64.  Costume  Designing 

Miss  Close 


Association  Hall, 
12.30-1.30 


This  course  includes  sketching  of  costumes  ip  pencil  and  water-color, 
and  is  recommended  to  students  in  connection  with  S42  Domestic  Art, 
to  which  the  work  is  directly  applied.  Fee  for  materials,  $3.00.  (P.) 


S65.  Basketry 


Mbs.  Consalus 


Association  Hall, 
2-3 


The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  the  various 
styles  of  woven  and  coiled  basketry.  The  history  of  the  designs  in  Indian 
baskets  will  be  studied.  Fee  for  materials,  $4.00.  (P.) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Williams,  Director  of  Home  Economics  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  New  York  City — Director  of  the  Department. 

Mrs.  Jean  L.  Carothers,  Teacher  of  Home  Economics  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  New  York  City — ^Instructor. 

A certificate  will  be  given  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  this  course, 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  New  York  City  Schools  in 
lieu  of  one  year’s  professional  training  in  the  case  of  teachers  holding  license 

No.  1. 


S71.  Home  Economics 


Mrs.  Carothers 


Havemeyer  Laboratory, 
8.80-12.30 


General  Cookery,  Invalid  Cookery,  Chemistry  of  Food,  Physiology  of 
Digestion,  Dietetics,  Marketing,  Housewifery,  Laundering,  Home  Nursing, 
and  House  Decoration. 

This  course  has  been  organized  especially  for  those  intending  to  become 
teachers  of  this  subject,  and  will  include  the  course  required  for  the  Public 
Schools  of  New  York  City.  It  will  consist  of  lectures,  laboratory  work  and 
collateral  reading.  It  will  be  reckoned  as  a 60  hours  course.  There  will 
be  a special  charge  of  $10.00  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  used  in  the  course. 
Laboratory  work  will  be  3 hours  daily  followed  on  alternate  days  by  a 1 
hour  lecture. 

Those  wishing  to  take  only  laboratory  work  or  a portion  of  the  course  can 
do  so  by  making  special  arrangements  with  the  Director. 


LABORATORY  WORK 

Cookery:  Cooking  of  foods,  analysis  of  foods,  perparation  of  foods  for 
invalids  and  children.  Study  of  Yeast  Molds  Bacteria,  Preparation  and 
Serving  of  Meals,  Table  Setting. 

Laundry  Work:  Processes  of  Laundering,  sorting,  removal  of  stains, 
disinfecting,  methods  of  handling  cotton,  linen,  woolen,  silks,  colored  ma- 
terials, embroidery,  laces;  the  making  of  soap,  bleaching  agents,  powders 
and  blueings. 

Marketing:  Food  Supplies  and  Provisions.  Cost  in  relation  to  season. 
How  to  buy  and  keep  meats,  poultry,  fish,  dairy  produce,  vegetable,  fruit. 
Class  taken  to  market  under  supervision  of  teacher. 
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Home  Nursing:  Disinfecting,  making  beds  and  changing  linen.  Prepara- 
tion and  application  of  bandages,  quick  and  simple  remedies  in  case  of  cuts, 
bruises,  sprains,  and  fainting,  etc. 

Housewifery:  Cleaning  and  care  of  kitchen,  dining-room,  bedroom  and 
bathroom,  cleaning  and  polishing — wood,  metals  and  glass.  House  decoration, 
making  of  abstract  color  schemes  for  living  room,  dining  room,  and  bedroom. 
Floor  coverings,  textiles  for  walls  and  hangings.  Furniture  of  different 
periods  will  be  discussed. 

LECTURES 

On  the  evolution  of  the  home — Location,  sanitation.  Effects  of  sunlight 
and  fresh  air,  heating,  plumbing,  disinfectants  natural  and  artificial.  Fur- 
nishing from  the  artistic,  hygienic  and  economic  standpoint.  Daily  routine 
of  the  home. 

Dietetics:  Daily  and  weekly  menus  for  the  home.  Dietaries  for  infants, 
children,  chronic  and  acute  invalids  and  the  convalescents. 

Food  Stuffs:  Sources — preparation  for  market,  food  value,  adulterations 
and  how  sold.  Study  of  methods  of  preparing  food  materials  in  certain 
localities.  Instructions  will  be  given  on  the  methods  of  meeting  the  problem 
encountered  in  teaching  the  different  nationalities  of  New  York  City. 

Physiology:  Liquidation  and  assimilation  of  foods  and  thei;*  uses  in  the 
body. 

Home  Nursing:  Emergencies,  what  to  do  while  waiting  for  the  doctor. 
Antidotes  for  poison.  Duties  of  the  nurse.  Home  care  of  the  sick  when  the 
services  of  a trained  nurse  are  not  available.  (P.) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SCHOOL  GARDENS 
Henry  Griscom  Parsons,  Director 

S8i.  Methods  of  Preparing  and  University  Gardens, 

Conducting  Gardens  for  the  9.30-12.30 

Education  of  Children 

Mr.  Parsons 

The  course  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  to  take  charge  of  or  teach 
in  children’s  gardens. 

The  course  consists  of  lecture  and  laboratory  periods.  The  lectures 
take  up  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  work;  the  laying  out  and  planting 
of  the  garden;  soil,  plant,  and  fertility  problems;  methods  of  handling  chil- 
dren in  gardens,  and  social  features  connected  therewith.  The  needs  of 
different  localities  are  considered.  Attention  is  given  to  insect  life  and 
methods  of  presenting  it  to  children.  The  laboratory  period  is  spent  in 
the  workshop  and  garden,  where  the  students  do  all  the  practical  details  of 
the  actual  work.  In  the  workshop  the  students  are  shown  how  to  use  simple 
material  in  experiments  suitable  to  the  garden  and  class-room.  In  the 
garden  each  student  plants  and  cares  for  a model  child’s  plot,  and  during  the 
course  performs  all  the  elementary  steps  of  garden  making. 

The  gift  of  the  Schwab  estate  to  the  University  places  at  the  disposal  of 
this  department  the  fine  old  gardens  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  large  prop- 
erty. The  work  will  be  carried  on,  therefore,  under  ideal  conditions.  (P.) 
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II.— COURSES  PRIMARILY  COLLEGIATE 

LATIN 

Sia.  Beginners’  Latin 

Peofessob  Stein 

The  maturer  power  of  Summer  School  students  or  Extension  students 
makes  it  possible,  as  experience  has  shown,  to  traverse  by  means  of  practical 
exercises  (both  of  analysis  of  simple  Latin  and  of  making  Latin  in  almost 
equal  rates)  the  inflection  of  nouns  (with  pronouns  and  adjectives)  up  to 
the  point  when  Caesar  may  be  begun.  Gildersleeve’s  Primer.  ( No  credit) 


Latin  Seminar  Room, 
9.30-10.S0 


S2.  Vergil’s  .®neid 


Professor  Stein 


Latin  Seminar  Room, 
11.30-12.30 


In  connection  with  this  course  a clear  insight  will  be  furnished  into  the 
general  plan  of  the  epic  as  subservient  to  the  dynastic  concerns  of  Augustus. 
Much  attention  will  be  paid  to  “ordo,”  t.  e.,  to  the  necessary  practice  of 
reconstructing  the  normal  syntax  and  sequence  of  prose;  for  on  this  the 
schools  of  ancient  Rome  laid  great  stress  in  their  class-room  usage  of  actual 
reading.  In  modem  class-room  work  “ordo”  is  frequently  taken  for  granted, 
hence  unfortunately  not  systematically  practiced.  A regular  word  list  of 
new  and  of  poetical  words  will  be  kept  during  the  course  and  necessary  time 
will  be  required  for  memorizing  vocabulary.  It  is  purposed  to  train  the  ear 
to  scan  the  hexameter,  a needed  complement  to  purely  theoretical  analysis 
of  meter.  One  hour  daily.  (D.) 


S3.  Latin  Prose  and  Composition 

Professor  Stein 


Latin  Seminar  Room, 
10.30-11.30 


In  these  exercises  the  habits  of  structure  will  be  carried  from  simpler  to 
more  complex  statement.  Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  those  forms  of 
construction  which  run  counter  to  or  do  not  readily  conform  to  requirements 
of  English  consciousness:  e,  g.,  the  various  uses  of  “cum,”  the  moods  and 
tenses  of  indirect  discourse,  indirect  questions,  etc.  Blackboard  “extem- 
pore” work  will  take  place  daily.  Opportunities  will  be  given  for  reviewing 
inflexion,  by  oral  drill.  Class  work  will  naturally  be  supplemented  by  daily 
written  selections.  One  hour  daily.  Text  book:  Ramsay’s  Manual.  Vol. 
I.  (U.D.) 
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GREEK 

It  is  worth  noting  that  some  knowledge  of  the  Greek  vocabulary  and 
grammar  principles  should  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  all  interested  in 
language  study.  Greek  vocabulary,  thought,  and  forms  of  art  and  literature 
have  entered  profoundly  into  modern  civilization.  The  only  diflBculty — and 
that  a slight  one — is  due  merely  to  the  forms  of  the  letters.  The  cases  are 
the  same  as  in  German.  The  syntax  of  moods  is  much  less  strict  than  in 
Latin.  The  main  effort  is  to  acquire  a good  vocabulary. 


Sia.  Beginners’  Course 


Language  Hall,  11 
12.30-1.30 


Professob  Waters 


Lectures  with  aid  of  charts  and  diagrams  showing  the  principles  of  verb 
and  noun  inflection.  Memorizing  of  word-lists.  White’s  Beginners*  Book. 

( No  credit,) 


S2.  Teachers’  Course  (Xenophon’s  Anabasis) 

Professor  Waters 


Language  Hall,  11 
2-3 


How  to  acquire  a vocabulary  and  to  reduce  the  main  facts  of  inflection 
and  syntax  to  an  intelligent  system.  Mainly  a lecture  course  with  con- 
ferences. (D.) 


S3.  Homer’s  Hiad 


Language  Hall,  11 
3-4 


Professor  Waters 

For  those  having  a knowledge  of  Greek.  The  Anabasis  and  the  Iliad 
are  used  side  by  side.  While  Homeric  forms  are  being  studied,  Attic  forms 
are  not  lost  sight  of.  This  course  is  valuable  for  those  studying  and  teach- 
ing High  School  Greek.  (D.) 


S4.  Greek  Art 


Language  Hall,  11 
4-5 


Professor  Waters 

This  course  takes  up  the  history  and  principles  of  Greek  Architecture, 
Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Vases.  Trips  are  made  to  the  Metropolitan  Art 
Museum.  The  University  has  a large  collection  of  illustrative  material. 
Those  taking  the  course  are  made  to  feel  how  permanently  the  principles  of 
Greek  Art  have  dominated  modern  forms.  (U.  D.) 
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SEMITIC  LANGUAGES 
Hebrew 

Si.  Beginners’  Course  Hebrew  Seminar  Room, 

Library  Building, 
9.30-10.30 

Dr.  Eickmann 

Elementary  Grammar.  Translation  of  easy  Biblical  passages.  (D.) 


S2.  Intermediate  Course  Hebrew  Seminar  Room, 

Library  Building, 
10.30-11.30 

Dr.  Eickmann 


Selections  from  Pentateuch  and  historical  books.  Thorough  grammar. 

(D.) 


S3.  Advanced  Course 


Washington  Square, 
2-3 


Professor  Isaacs 


Special  reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers.  Readings  from  Psalms  and 
Prophets.  Introduction  to  comparative  Semitic  Grammar.  (D.  G.) 


Aramaic 


Biblical  Aramaic  Passages — ^Elementary 

Hebrew  Seminar  Room, 

Grammar 

Library  Building, 

11.30-12.30 

Dr.  Eickmann 

(I>.) 

Ss. 

Targiun  on  Genesis — Selections 

Washpgton  Square, 

3-4 

Professor  Isaacs 

(D.  G.) 

Rabbinic 

S6. 

Rabbinic  Literature  to  Close  of  Mishna 

Washington  Square, 

4-5 

Professor  Isaacs 

(D.) 

S7. 

Mishna  Sanhedrin 

Washington  Square, 
Time  to  be  arranged. 

Professor  Isaacs 


(D.  G.) 
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ENGLISH 


Si.  English  Composition 


Mr.  Nason 


Language  Hall,  35 

11.30-12.30 


The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  correct  and  effective  expression  in 
written  composition,  based  on  a knowledge  of  good  use  and  of  the  principles 
of  structure.  To  this  end,  the  course  will  consist  of  the  writing,  each  week, 
of  two  or  three  brief  themes  of  observation  or  comment,  supplemented  with 
lectures,  class  discussion,  and  individual  criticism.  Textbook;  Nason’s 
Short  Themes,  (U.  D.  A.) 


S2.  The  Literature  and  Art  of  the  Short  Language  Hall,  35 

Story  9.30-10.30 

Professor  Bouton 


On  its  literary  side  this  course  involves  study  of  the  principles  of  the  art 
of  fiction  as  applied  to  the  short  story.  Through  readings,  lectures  and 
discussions,  the  work  of  representative  writers  of  the  short  story  in  English 
will  receive  particular  study. 

The  course  will  be  so  conducted  that  those  of  the  class  who  so  elect  may  do 
practical  work  in  the  writing  of  short  stories.  Two  stories  will  be  written 
during  the  session  by  each  student  so  electing.  This  work  will  receive 
individual  criticism.  (U.  D.) 


S3.  The  History  of  English  Literature 

Mr.  Nason 


Language  Hall,  35 
2-3 


Lectures  upon  the  development  of  English  Literature  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  to  the  nineteenth  century,  with  a presentation  of  the  chief 
facts  in  perspective  and  proportion.  A special  collection  of  the  books 
suggested  for  outside  reading  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  students.  (U.  D.) 


S4.  Favorite  American  Writers 


Language  Hall,  35 
3-4 


Mr.  Nason 

Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Poe,  Emerson,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Holmes,  Hawthorne,  Whitman,  Lanier;  Lectures  with  illustrative  readings. 
(U.D.) 
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S5.  Argumentation  and  Public  Speaking 

Mr.  Bergh 


Washington  Square, 
7-9 


This  course  stimulates  clear  and  original  thinking  and  imparts  the  power 
of  effective  oral  presentation.  In  Argumentation,  the  class  studies  analysis, 
evidence,  methods  of  research,  brief-drawing,  processes  of  argument,  and 
refutation.  The  theory,  thus  acquired,  is  applied  in  a series  of  class  debate. 
In  Public  Speaking,  the  subjects  considered  are  speech-composition,  persua- 
sion and  forms  of  public  address.  Each  student  delivers  before  the  class 
a series  of  speeches,  some  prepared  and  some  extemporaneous.  He  receives 
individual  training  and  criticism.  He  is  given  practical  instruction  in  the 
use  and  the  developing  of  the  voice,  in  gesture  and  m position.  Among 
the  special  topics,  which  the  student  studies  and  then  applies  in  his  speeches, 
are  the  following: 

Cultivating  the  Imagination,  Presenting  Facts,  Use  of  Illustrations,  Story- 
Telling,  Persuasion  for  the  Business  Man  (Selling  Talks),  Persuasion  for  the 
Laioyer  (Speeches  to  jury).  Irony  and  Invective  (Speeches  of  Indignation), 
Impressiveness  (Patriotic  Addresses),  Addresses  of  Welcome  and  Introductions, 
After-Dinner  Speaking.  (U.  D.  C.) 


S6.  Argumentation 


Mr.  De  Witt 


Language  Hall,  15 
8.30-9.30 


Study  of  the  principles  that  underlie  argumentation.  In  this  connection, 
analysis,  the  laws  of  evidence,  brief-drawing,  and  the  elements  of  persua- 
sion are  carefully  considered.  Application  of  the  principles  is  then  made 
in  classroom  debates  on  subjects  of  contemporary  interest.  (U.  D.  C.) 


S7.  Public  Speaking 


Mr.  De  Witt 


Language  Hall,  15 
9.30-10.30 


A course  primarily  for  practice  in  Public  Speaking.  The  fundamentals 
of  Public  Speaking  are  discussed  first.  The  forms  of  Public  Address  are 
then  considered  and  each  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  compose  and 
deliver  the  various  forms.  Finally,  practice  is  given  in  extempore  speaking. 
(U.  D.  C.) 
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S8.  English  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

Professor  Currell 


Language  Hall,  24 
9.30-10.30 


This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  the  leading  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century  with  special  emphasis  on  the  work  of  Browning  and  Tennyson. 
Selected  poems  will  be  assigned  for  reading  and  for  careful  study.  (U.  D.) 


Sp.  The  Elizabethan  Drama 

Professor  Currell 


Language  Hall,  24 
8.30-9.30 


The  origin,  history,  and  fundamental  principles  of  the  Drama.  Special 
study  of  the  Elizabethan  Drama.  The  Drama  to  Sheridan.  Lectures, 
assigned  readings,  and  analyses  of  various  plays.  (U.  D.) 


Sio.  Modem  English  Drama 


Language  Hall,  24 
11.30-12.30 


Professor  Currell. 

The  Drama  from  Sheridan  to  Shaw.  A continuation  of  S9 — with  special 
reference  to  the  tendencies  and  characteri;stics  of  Modern  English  Drama. 

(U.  D.) 

(For  methods  in  H.  S.  English  see  p.  33.) 


Si.  Current  Events 


JOURNALISM 

Mr.  Lee 


Language  Hall,  24 
2-3 


This  course  gives  a wide  knowledge  of  contemporary  events  and  of  the 
sources  of  information  regarding  them.  It  includes  also  an  examination 
of  their  jornmalistic  and  editorial  treatment  by  the  leading  New  York  dailies 
and  weeklies,  and  an  analysis,  based  upon  this  examination,  of  their  impor- 
tance as  news  and  as  events  of  more  permanent  significance.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  the  preparation  of  a bulletin  of  news  for  the  school 
blackboard.  (D.  C.) 


S2.  Magazine  Writing  and  Special  Language  Hall,  24 

Feature  Work  3-4 

Mr.  Lee 

Designed  especially  for  those  who  want  to  make  writing  simply  a “side 
line/’  Lectures  and  discussions  deal  with  the  various  problems  connected 
with  writing  for  the  magazines,  the  supplements  of  newspapers,  the  literary 
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weeklies,  etc.  Members  of  the  class  are  required  to  write  two  articles  which 
will  be  taken  up  and  criticised  in  the  classroom.  (D.  C,) 


GERMAN 

Si.  Beginners’  Course 

Mr.  Whyte 


Language  Hall,  32 
8.30-9.30 


The  work  in  this  course  will  comprise  a rapid  survey  of  the  important 
parts  of  the  grammar,  the  reading  of  some  easy  and  interesting  stories,  and 
as  much  practice  in  conversation  as  the  time  allows.  Text-book:  Bierwirth’s 
Probosch’s  German  Grammar.  It  will  prepare  students  for  Course  2 of  the 
Washington  Square  Collegiate  Division  the  following  autumn.  (U.  D.) 

S2.  Modem  German  Comedy  Language  Hall,  32 

9.30-10.30 


Mr.  Whyte 


Modern  German  comedy  with  easy  exercises  for  translation  into  German. 
Benedix’  Die  Hochzeitreise  and  Frey  tag’s  Die  Journalisten  will  be  read  and 
discussed,  and  a portion  of  Harris’s  German  composition  will  be  studied. 
The  elementary  principles  of  German  grammar  will  be  rapidly  reviewed, 
and  some  attention  paid  to  the  syntax  of  the  cases  and  moods.  Lectures 
upon  the  German  customs  and  manners  will  be  given  as  occasion  requires. 
As  far  as  practicable  the  German  Language  will  be  used  by  the  instructor 
in  the  class-room  exercises,  although  a speaking  knowledge  of  the  language 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  not  necessary.  Thi;s  will  lead  to  Course  5 in  the 
Washington  Square  Collegiate  Division.  (U.  D.  A.) 


S3.  Modem  German  Epics 

Mr.  Whyte 


Language  Hall,  32 
11.30-12.30 


The  reading  of  Goethe’s  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  of  selections  from  Voss’s 
Luise  and  from  Wieland’s  Oberon,  and  of  Scheffel’s  Der  Trompeter  von 
Sdkkingen.  Lectures  on  the  history  of  German  Literature.  (U.  D.  A.) 


Si.  Elementary  Course 


FRENCH 


Professor  Calais 


Language  Hall,  34 
9.30-10.30 


This  course  is  intended  for  those  who,  having  no  previous  knowledge  of 
French,  desire  to  read,  write  and  speak  it  correctly.  With  this  object  in 
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view,  the  essentials  of  grammar,  illustrated  with  copious  exercises  and  read" 
ing  will  enable  the  student,  by  daily  practice,  to  acquire  a correct  pronuncia' 
tion  and  lead  him  to  the  understanding  of  the  every-day  French, 

The  following  books  will  be  read: 

Fraser  & Squair,  Abridged  French  Grammar  (D.  C.  Heath  & Co.)« 

Sym*s  Easy  French  Reader  (American  Book  Co.).  (U.  D.) 


S2.  Intermediate  French 


Professor  Calais 


Language  Hall,  34 
11.30-12.30 


This  course  is  especially  intended  for  those  who  have  taken  the  Elemen- 
tary Course  or  its  equivalent.  Great  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  study 
of  the  syntax  and  the  writing  in  French  of  easy  exercises  in  composition. 
The  reading  of  standard  French  prose  and  the  work  of  dramatists  will  pro- 
vide abundant  subjects  for  conversation.  The  medium  of  instruction  will  be 
the  French  language,  so  far  as  possible. 

The  following  books  will  be  used: 

Fraser  and  Squair,  Abridged  French  Grammar  (D.  C.  Heath  & Co.). 
Daudet,  Neuf  contes  choisis  'par  Frangois  (Henry  Holt  & Co.). 

Labiche  and  Martin,  La  Poudre  aux  yeux  (American  Book  Co.). 
(U.  D.  A.) 

S3.  French  Literature  and  Conversation  Language  Hall,  34 

2-3 


Professor  Calais 


The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  students  who, 
having  acquired  a good  knowledge  of  the  grammar  and  syntax,  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  French  literature.  Short  lectures  on  the  life  and 
works  of  some  of  the  best  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  critical 
observations  and  occasional  extracts  will  provide  ample  material  for  practice 
in  conversation  and  the  writing  of  French  composition. 

Books:  Sept  Grands  Auteurs  du  XI Siecle  (D.  C.  Heath  & Co.); 
Victor  Hugo,  Hernani  (American  Book  Co.) ; Anatole  France,  Le  Livre  de 
mon  ami  (H.  Holt  Co.).  (U.  D.  A.) 


Si.  Elementary  Spanish 


SPANISH 


Mr.  Iturralde 


Romance  Seminar  Room, 
9.30-10.30 


This  course,  which  is  intended  for  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  Span- 
ish, aims  to  give  students  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  speak,  to  read  and  to 
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write  this  language.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  rudiments  of  grammar. 
Conversation  in  Spanish,  in  which  every  member  of  the  class  takes  part, 
from  the  very  beginning,  is  a feature  of  the  course.  This  text-book  will  be 
used:  L.  A.  Loiseaux,  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language,  (Silver, 
Burdett  & Co.).  (U.  D.) 


S2.  Intermediate  Spanish 


Mr.  Itxjrralde 


Romance  Seminar  Room, 
10.30-11.30 


The  work  of  this  course  will  consist  of  dictation,  conversation,  principles 
of  grammar  and  prose  composition. 

These  text-books  will  be  used:  Hills’  and  Ford’s  Grammar  (D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.),  and  Ford’s  Exercises  in  Spanish  Conversation,  (U.  D.) 


S3.  Advanced  Spanish 


Mr.  Itxjrralde 


Romance  Seminar  Room, 
11.30-12.30 


The  student  who  takes  this  course  is  expected  to  possess  a fair  speaking 
knowledge  of  the  language.  The  work  of  this  course  will  consist  in  the  writ- 
ing of  themes  and  letters  and  in  the  study  of  modern  authors. 

These  following  works  will  be  studied:  Valera,  Pepita  Jiminez;  Gald6s, 
Marianela;  Valdes,  El  Capitan  Ribot;  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan,  Un  Viaje  de 
Novios;  Blasco  Ibanez,  La  Catedral,  and  Pereda,  Pedro  Sanchez.  (U.D.) 


Si.  Elementary  Course 


ITALIAN 


Dr.  Pugliatti 


Washington  Square, 
2-3 


This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of 
Italian.  The  work  will  consist  of  easy  reading,  conversation  and  grammar: 
Manzoni,  I promessi  Sposi;  De  Amicis,  Spagna.  (U.  D.) 


S2.  Intermediate  Course 

Dr.  Pugliatti 


Washington  Square, 
3-4 


A course  in  advanced  reading,  conversation  and  grammar,  for  students 
who  have  the  equivalent  of  Si : Manzoni,  7 promessi  Sposi;  Goldoni,  Com~ 
medies;  Grandgent’s  Italian  Grammar,  (tJ.  D.) 
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S3.  Advanced  Course 


Washington  Square, 

4-5 


Dr.  Pugliatti 

De  Amicis,  Pagine  Sparse,  Dante,  Divina  Commedia.  (U.  D.) 


PHILOSOPHY 

Si.  The  History  of  Philosophy 

Dr.  Montgomery 


Washington  Square, 
2-3 


An  approach  to  the  philosophical  problems  of  today  through  a survey  of 
the  thinking  of  the  past.  (U.  P.  D.) 


S2.  Logic 


Washington  Square, 

3-4 


Dr.  Montgomery 


An  introduction  to  the  usual  deductive  and  inductive  Logic  with  excur- 
sions into  current  discussions  as  to  the  meaning  and  the  validity  of  thought. 

(U.  P.D.) 

S3.  Ethics  Washington  Square, 

4-5 

Dr.  Montgomery 

The  purpose  of  thi^  course  will  be  to  give  practical  suggestions  along  the 
lipes  of  moral  training  and  teaching.  (U.  P.  D.) 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Si.  American  Political  History — Language  Hall,  31 

1783-1861  8,30-10.30 

Professor  Boyd 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  leading  political  problems  before 
the  American  people  from  the  close  of  the  Revolution  to  the  opening  of  the 
Civil  War.  Among  the  topics  emphasized  are  the  conditions  that  pro- 
duced the  Constitution  and  the  various  interpretations  of  its  nature,  the 
rise  of  political  parties,  the  various  manifestations  of  sectionalism,  the 
leading  economic  questions  of  political  importance,  the  slavery  controversy, 
and  the  rise  of  secession.  Those  who  elect  this  course  should  procure  copies 
of  McDonald’s  Select  Documents  Illustrative  of  American  History  (1776- 
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1861).  Hart’s  Formation  of  the  Union  or  Walker’s  Making  of  the  Nation, 
and  Wilson’s  Division  and  Reunion  or  Burgess’  Middle  Period.  Lectures, 
assigned  readings,  reports,  and  recitations.  (U,  D.) 

S3.  Seminar  in  American  History  History  Seminar, 

Library  Building, 
11.30-12.30 

Professor  Boyd 


The  Political  and  Constitutional  Problems  of  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction. This  course  will  be  conducted  as  a seminar  course  for  the  in- 
vestigation in  the  original  sources  of  assigned  topics.  Instruction  will  be 
given  in  the  bibliography  of  the  period  and  in  the  methods  of  historical 
research.  (G.) 

Note:  This  seminar  course  when  taken  with  History  S6,  will  be  counted 
as  one  full  course  in  the  Graduate  School. 

S4.  History  of  Rome  to  the  Reign  of  Language  Hall,  35 

Diocletian  8.30-9.30 

Dr.  Jones 

In  this  course  the  earlier  period  of  the  Republic  is  not  neglected,  but  the 
main  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  later  Republic  and  the  enipire.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  the  Roman  system  of  government 
and  to  economic  and  social  conditions.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  show  the 
great  influence  which  Rome  had  upon  later  European  history.  (U.  D.) 


S5.  Mediaeval  History 


Dr.  Jones 


Language  Hall,  31 
11.30-12.30 


This  course  offers  a general  survey  of  the  development  of  Western  Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  Germanic  invasions  to  the  Renaissance.  It 
is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  take  up  intelligently  the  history  of 
modern  times.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  following  topics:  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Christian  Church;  the  movement  of  the  Germanic  peoples  upon 
the  lands  of  Rome,  and  their  gradual  union  under  the  Frankish  kingdom; 
the  rise  of  the  Roman  Papacy  and  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  the  two 
great  factors  in  mediceval  life;  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system;  the  spread 
of  Mohammedanism;  The  Crusades;  and,  finally,  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
the  appearances  of  new  forces,  city  life,  national  consciousness,  individualism, 
which  tended  to  overthrow  “Medisevalism.”  (U.  D.) 
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S6.  History  of  the  Napoleonic  Period 

Dr.  Jones 


Language  Hall,  31 
10.30-11.30 


The  social,  economic,  constitutional,  and  military  aspects  of  this  period 
will  all  be  touched  on.  The  general  history  of  Europe  from  1796  to  1815 
will  be  follow’ed,  in  conjunction  with  the  career  of  Napoleon;  and  the  great 
territorial  settlement  of  1815  will  be  discussed.  (G.) 


Note. — ^This  course  when  taken  with  History  S3  will  be  counted  as  one  full  course  in 
the  Graduate  School. 


S7.  Duties  and  Privileges  of  a Citizen  Washington  Square, 

2-4 


Dr.  Gerdes 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a knowledge  of  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  American  citizen,  both  as  a member  of  society  and  as  a private  indi- 
vidual. BeginnijUg  with  a consideration  of  the  general  nature  and  sources  of 
American  law,  and  an  outline  of  the  principal  branches  of  law,  the  course 
will  proceed  with  the  study  of  the  leading  principles  of  constitutional  inter- 
pretation as  developed  by  the  decisions  of  our  courts;  the  rights  and  remedies 
in  case  of  the  abuse  or  misuse  of  governmental  authority;  the  right  of  suf- 
frage; property  rights,  including  the  principles  of  the  law  governing  sales, 
deeds,  wills,  etc.;  rights  by  contract,  including  a study  of  the  principles  of 
the  law  of  contracts,  effect  of  various  kinds  of  contracts,  construction  of  con- 
tracts, remedies  in  case  of  breach,  etc.;  and  the  law  governing  negotiable 
or  commercial  paper.  (D.) 


ECONOMICS 

Si.  Principles  of  Economics 


Economic  Seminar  Room, 
8.30-10.30 


Dr.  Lagerquist 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  principles  underlying  the  business  activities  of  the  country 
and  to  enable  him  to  apply  sound  economic  reasoning  to  the  practical  affairs 
of  business  life.  The  study  will  consider  the  discussion  of  such  problems 
as  wages,  trade  unions,  profits,  interest  rates,  money,  banking,  transpor- 
tation rates,  social  legislation  and  socialism.  (U.  D.  C.) 


S2.  United  States  Foreign  Commerce  Economic  Seminar  Room, 

11.30-12.30 

Dr.  Lagerquist 

This  study  aims  to  equip  the  student  with  a clear  understanding  of  the 
factors  governing  and  regulating  our  existing  foreign  trade  and  its  possible 
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future  development.  An  examination  will  be  made  of  the  present  develop- 
ment and  organization  of  our  commerce  together  with  the  character  and 
influence  upon  our  trade  of  money,  protective  tariffs,  commercial  treaties, 
reciprocities,  nagivation  policies,  ocean  steamship  rates,  trade  promoting 
institutions  and  the  consular  service.  From  these  studies,  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  as  to  the  countries  which  offer  the  best  chances  for  trade 
with  the  United  States,  the  new  lines  of  trade  which  may  be  established, 
the  old  lines  which  may  be  strengthened  and  the  means  by  which  this  result 
may  be  accomplished.  (U.  D.  C.) 

SOCIOLOGY 


Si.  Principles  of  Sociology 


Language  Hall,  25 

8.30-10.30 


Dr.  Binder 

The  province  of  Sociology;  the  elements,  structure,  forces,  and  control 
of  society;  the  laws  and  causes  of  progress.  (U.  D.) 


S2.  Individualism  and  Socialism 


Language  Hall,  25 

10.30-12.30 


Dr.  Binder 

The  history  and  philosophy  of  each  movement  will  be  given,  and  the 
typical  representatives  of  each  treated  in  detail,  e,  g..  Max  Stirner,  Nietsche. 
and  others  for  the  individualists;  Marx,  Baxter  and  others  for  the  socialists, 
Inferentially  the  conclusion  will  be  established  that  a sane,  progressive 
society  needs  both  elements,  since  each  contributes  something  essential 
to  the  social  organization.  (G.  D.) 


Si.  Algebra 


MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Ling 


Language  Hall,  21 

11.30-12.30 


This  course  will  deal  with  topics  appropriate  to  the  algebra  of  the  first 
year  of  the  college  course.  The  selection  of  subjects  will  be  made  from  among 
the  following: 

Logarithms;  graphical  representation  of  functions  and  equations;  ratio 
proportion  and  variation;  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions,  interest 
and  annuities;  permutations  and  combinations,  probability,  binomial 
theorem;  determinants;  indeterminate  equations;  inequalities.  (U.  D.  A.) 
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S2.  Solid  Geometry 


Mr.  Thorne 


Language  Hall,  21 
8.30-9.30 


The  preparation  required  for  this  course  is  plane  geometry.  The  course 
will  include  the  geometry  of  lines  and  planes  in  space,  polyhedra,  the  cylinder, 
the  cone,  and  the  sphere.  Text-book:  Wentworth’s  Solid  Geometry  (Ginn 
and  Co.).  (tJ.D.) 

S3.  Trigonometry  Language  Hall,  21 

9.30-10.30 


Mr.  Thorne 


An  elementary  course.  The  preparation  required  is  a knowledge  of  plane 
geometry  and  algebra  through  quadratics.  The  trigonometry,  as  well  as 
the  solid  geometry,  will  be  studied  both  for  their  practical  applications, 
and  as  a preparation  for  the  study  of  analytical  geometry,  the  calculus, 
and  the  higher  mathematics.  The  course  will  include  the  theory  of  loga- 
rithms and  the  solution  of  the  right  spherical  triangle.  Text-book:  Phillips 
& Strong’s  Plane  Trigonometry  (American  Book  Co.).  (U.  D.) 


S4.  Analytic  Geometry 


Language  Hall,  22 

9.30-10.30 


Professor  Ling 

The  course  will  give  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Geometry  by  alge- 
braic methods.  The  chief  topics  will  be:  the  method  of  coordinates,  general 
properties  of  loci  of  equations,  loci  of  the  first  order,  properties  and  classi- 
fication of  loci  of  the  second  order,  together  with  the  chief  related  loci. 
Text:  Ashton  and  Marsh’s  Plane  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  (Scribner), 
(U.D.) 


S5.  Differential  Calculus 


Mr.  Thorne 


Language  Hall,  24 

10.30-11.30 


An  elementary  course.  The  preparation  required  is  higher  algebra, 
plane  trigonometry,  and  analytic  geometry.  This  course  and  the  next  will 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  thorough  study  of  the  calculus.  The 
aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  make  clear  the  fundamental  ideas  involved  in  the 
study  of  functions  by  applications  to  simple  problems  in  geometry  and 
mechanics.  The  course  will  include  the  derivation  of  the  formulas  for 
differentiation,  expansion  in  series,  evaluation  of  singular  forms,  maxima 
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and  minima  of  functions,  tangents  and  normals,  and  curvature.  Text- 
book: Osborne’s  Calculus  (D.  C.  Heath  & Co.).  (U.  D.) 


S6.  Integral  Calculus 

Mr.  Thorne 


Language  Hall,  11 
11.30-12.30 


The  preparation  required  for  this  course  is  differential  calculus  and  its 
prerequisites.  The  course  will  include  the  derivation  of  the  formulas  for 
integration,  the  methods  of  integration  of  the  more  common  types  of  func- 
tions, the  determination  of  areas  and  lengths  of  curves,  volumes  of  surfaces, 
centers  of  gravity,  etc.  Text-book:  Osborne’s  Calculus  (D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.).  (U.D.) 

(For  methods  in  H.  S.  Mathematics,  see  p.  33.) 


PHYSICS 

Butler  Hall  contains  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  equipped  with  all 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  regular  college  course.  The  laboratories  will 
be  open  daily  from  1 p.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Si . General  Physics 

Dr.  Hausmann 


Butler  Hall, 
9.30-10.30 


Experimental  lectures.  The  ground  covered  by  this  course  will  embrace 
the  most  common  and  most  significant  features  of  physics.  Particular 
attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  fundamental  parts  of  the  science,  which 
will  be  presented  in  such  a form  as  to  show  the  correlation  of  the  various 
branches  in  one  science  of  energy.  Many  of  the  experimental  demonstra- 
tions are  designed  to  offer  suggestions  to  teachers  of  the  subject.  (U.  D.) 


S2.  General  Physics  (Supplementary  Course) 

Dr.  Hausmann 


Butler  Hall, 
10.30-11.30 


A course  supplementary  to  Si,  consisting  of  lectures  and  problem  work  in 
selected  portions  of  physics,  is  offered  for  those  enrolled  in  Si  who  wish  to 
enter  more  fully  into  the  subject.  (U.  D.) 


CORRIDOR  IN  HALL  OF  FAME 


GOULD  HALL,  COLLEGE  DORMITORY 


VJ ! s 1} ; 


I ..  * 


AUDITORIUM,  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  BUILDING 
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S3.  Laboratory  Course 

Dr.  Hausmann  and  Mr.  Stevens 


Butler  Hall, 
1-3 


This  course  is  intended  to  give  practice  in  qualitative  and  quantitative 
work  in  general  physics.  The  work  will  be  mainly  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  those  who  already  have  a fair  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
exercises  will  not  follow  a definite  order,  as  in  the  lecture  course,  but  they 
will  be  numerous  and  varied.  The  exercises  will  be  selected  principally 
from  the  list  of  those  taken  by  the  students  of  the  Undergraduate  College, 
and  will  be  so  distributed  as  to  give  practice  in  mechanics,  sound,  heat,  light, 
and  electricity.  The  course  is  equivalent  to  Course  5 or  6 of  University 
College.  Credit,  hour  for  hour,  30  or  60  hours.  (U.  D.  A.) 


S4.  Advanced  Laboratory  Course  Butler  Hall 

Dr.  Hausmann 

Arrangements  for  more  advanced  laboratory  work  in  physics  may  be 
made  by  correspondence  or  consultation  with  tlie  professor  in  charge.  The 
exercises  will  be  arranged  to  suit  as  far  as  possible  the  needs  of  individual 
students,  whose  reading  in  connection  with  the  laboratory  work  will  be  di- 
rected by  the  professor.  Credit  as  in  S3.  (U.  D.) 

(For  methods  in  H.  S.  Physics,  see  p.  34.) 

MECHANICS 

51.  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  University  Heights 

Professor  Houghton 

Statics  and  Kinematics,  especially  with  reference  to  problems  in  engi- 
neering, as  in  dams,  retaining  wails,  friction,  motive  power,  etc.  Two  hours 
daily.  Equivalent  to  M.  S2  School  of  Applied  Science.  (A.) 

52.  Mechanics  of  Materials  University  Heights 

Professor  Houghton 

Strength  of  Beams,  Girders,  Columns,  Shafts,  Riveted  Joints,  etc.  Reci>- 
tations. 

Text-book:  Elements  of  Mechanics  of  Materials,  Houghton. 

Reference:  Mechanics  of  Materials,  Merriman. 

Two  hours  daijy.  Equivalent  to  M.  S4  School  of  Applied  Science.  (A.) 
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S3.  Mechanics,  Sound,  Light  University  Heights 

Professor  Houghton 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Equivalent,  Physics  4,  School  of  Applied 
Science.  (A.) 

CHEMISTRY 

The  chemical  laboratory  will  be  open  to  students  from  9 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m. 
daily,  Saturdays  included,  during  the  session.  Work  in  the  laboratory 
courses  can  be  done  in  the  forenoons  or  afternoons,  except  where  the  hours 
are  specified.  Where  possible,  the  hours  for  lectures  and  conferences  will 
be  arranged  to  suit  the  members  of  the  classes. 

51.  General  Chemistry,  Havemeyer  Laboratory, 

Introductory  Lecture  Course  8.S0-10.30 

Professor  Lamb 

This  course  constitutes  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Chemistry.  No 
previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  be  assumed.  Particular  attention 
will  be  paid  to  those  features  of  the  work  which  will  be  of  assistance  to  pros- 
pective teachers  of  the  subject.  The  course  is  designed  to  prepare  students 
to  meet  successfully  the  recently  changed  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  It  is  recommended  that  those  who  take  this  course  take  also  the 
Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  General  Chemistry  (S2)  at  the  same  time. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  this  course,  together  with  half  the  course 
in  Qualitative  Analysis  (S3),  will  be  accepted  by  the  University  and  Bellevue 
Medical  College  as  meeting  its  new  entrance  requirements  in  Chemistry, 
(U.  D.  A.) 

52.  General  Chemistry,  Havemeyer  Laboratory, 

Introductory  Laboratory  Course  10.30-12.30 

Professor  Lamb 

This  course  is  particularly  designed  to  supplement  the  Introductory 
Lecture  Course  in  General  Chemistry  (Si),  but  it  may  be  taken  by  persons 
not  enrolled  in  that  course,  provided  they  already  possess  an  elementary 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  course  is  designed  to  illustrate  and  elucidate  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  science,  to  exemplify  the  simpler  methods  of  chemical  prepara- 
tion and  to  develop  the  manipulative  skill  of  the  student.  The  inductive 
method  will  be  followed  as  far  as  feasible,  and  this  should  furnish  many 
valuable  hints  to  prospective  teachers  of  the  subject.  (U.  D.  A.) 
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53.  Qualitative  Analysis,  Havemeyer  Laboratory 

Laboratory  Course  2-4,  and  two  other  hours 

Professor  Hill 

Laboratory  course,  with  frequent  conferences  and  quizzes  on  the  chemical 
reactions  involved  and  lecture  demonstrations  of  the  practical  work.  The 
presentation  of  a carefully  kept  note-book  will  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
course. 

The  work  will  include  the  detection  of  the  common  metallic  and  acid 
radicals,  following  the  methods  of  standard  text-books.  On  completion 
of  the  course  the  student  should  be  able  to  make  an  complete  qualitative 
analysis  of  any  mineral  or  inorganic  technical  product,  soluble  or  insoluble. 

Students  desiring  to  elect  the  course  must  have  completed  a course  in 
descriptive  inorganic  chemistry  in  some  college  or  normal  school,  or,  failing 
to  present  such  credential,  must  be  able  to  satisfy  the  instructor  that  they 
possess  a fair  general  knowledge  of  that  subject.  The  course  will  be  made 
in  work  and  examination  equivalent  to  Chemistry  6 or  8 in  the  University 
College  and  School  of  Applied  Science. 

Half  of  this  course  (60  laboratory  hours)  may  be  taken  ip  fulfillment  of 
the  requirement  of  laboratory  work  for  admission  to  the  University  Medical 
College.  (U.  D.  A.) 

54.  Quantitative  Analysis,  Havemeyer  Laboratory, 

Laboratory  Course  2-4,  and  two  other  hours 

Professor  Hill 

The  course  will  include  certain  preliminary  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  bal- 
ance, calibration  of  weights,  flasks,  and  pipettes,  and  a series  of  exercises 
in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis. 

The  completion  of  a course  in  qualitative  analysis  will  be  required  for 
admission  to  the  course.  The  work  will  be  equivalent  to  Chemistry  7 in  the 
University  College  and  in  the  School  of  Applied  Science.  (U.  D.  A.) 

55.  Organic  Chemistry,  Havemeyer  Laboratory, 

Laboratory  Course  At  least  four  hours  daily 

Professor  Hill 

The  course  will  be  open  to  students  possessing  a knowledge  of  theoretical 
organic  chemistry,  and  will  include  the  synthesis  of  typical  carbon  compounds 
and  a study  of  the  more  important  reactions  of  organic  chemistry.  (U.  D.) 
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S6.  Advanced  Laboratory  Practice,  Ha vemeyer  Laboratory, 

Laboratory  Course  At  least  four  hours 

Professors  Hill  and  Lamb 

This  course  will  involve  the  experimental  investigation  of  special  problems 
and  will  be  open  to  any  one  who  has  taken  S4  or  its  equivalent.  (U.  D.  A.) 

Sio.  Research  Laboratory  Course  Ha  vemeyer  Laboratory 

Professors  Hill  and  Lamb 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  above  scheduled,  students  enrolled 
in  the  Graduate  School  or  otherwise  properly  qualified  students  may  pursue 
research  work  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hill  or  Professor  Simmons. 
Credit  will  be  given  in  the  Graduate  School  for  this  work  under  the  same 
restrictions  as  apply  to  similar  work  done  during  the  regular  sessions  of  that 
school.  (D.  G.)  ^ 

BIOLOGY 

The  Laboratory  of  Biology  occupies  the  entire  second  floor  of  the  Green 
Laboratory  Building,  is  equipped  with  necessary  microscopes  and  supplied 
with  abundant  material  for  the  work  of  this  department.  The  Laboratory 
will  be  open  daily  from  8.30  to  4.  In  all  courses  involving  lectures  and  labo- 
ratory work,  the  lectures  will  be  conducted  at  the  time  specified  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  the  laboratory  work  may  be  done  at  such  time  as  each  student 
may  arrange  with  the  professor.  Opportunity  wijl  be  afforded  for  additional 
laboratory  work  whenever  desired. 

Courses  SI  and  S25  are  laboratory  courses  in  which  the  usual  laboratory 
fee  is  charged.  The  credit  for  each  is  two  University  hours.  Course  S3 
is  a lecture  course,  the  credit  for  which  is  one  hour. 

Si.  General  Zoology  Laboratory  of  Biology, 

Lecture  Laboratory — . 8.30-9.30 

Professor  Bristol 

An  introduction  to  the  subject.  The  course  will  follow  the  plan  outlined 
in  the  Syllabus  for  Secondary  Schools,  Biologic  Science,  issued  by  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department,  and  will  cover  the  sections  from  A to 
H,  inclusive;  that  is,  the  invertebrate  ani^mals.  It  will  comprise  thirty 
lectures  at  the  time  noted  above,  and  sixty  hours  of  laboratory  work,  time 
to  be  arranged.  (U.  D.) 
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S2.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates  Laboratory  of  Biology, 

10.30-11.30 
Lecture  Laboratory — . 

Professor  Bristol 

Intended  primarily  for  students  who  have  completed  a Laboratory  course 
in  General  Zoology.  Thi^  course  will  cover  sections  I to  M of  the  Syllabus 
mentioned  above,  or  the  vertebrate  animals.  It  will  comprise  thirty  lec- 
tures at  the  time  noted  above,  and  sixty  hours  of  laboratory  work,  time  to 
be  arranged.  (U,  D.) 


S3. 


Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Professor  Bristol 


Laboratory  of  BioIogy,s 

11.30-12.301 


Text-book  and  Lectures.  The  aim  in  this  course  is  to  cover  the  essential 
of  the  subject  as  laid  down  in  the  Syllabus  referred  to  in  Course  Si  and  to 
provide  preparation  for  teaching  the  subject  in  the  preparatory  school 
The  lectures  will  be  fully  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  charts,  models  and 
demonstrations.  (U.  D.) 


BOTANY 

51.  General  Botany  Laboratory  of  Biology, 

Lecture  8.30-9.30 
Laboratory  9.30-11.30 

Professor  Reed 

An  elementary  course  in  botany  dealing  with  morphology  and  physiol- 
ogy of  selected  types  of  plants.  Representatives  of  the  different  groups 
will  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  their  relationship  and  evolution. 
The  work  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work.}  (U,  D.) 

52,  Advanced  Botany  Laboratory  of  Biology, 

Hours  to  be  arranged 

Professoi(Reed 

An  advanced  course  on  the  morphology  and  taxonomy  of  the  ferns  and 
seed  plants  is  offered  to  those  who  have  had  an  elementary  course  in  botany. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  become  familiar  with  the 
morphology  and  life  history  of  representative  ferns  and  seed  plants  and  also 
learn  how  to  identify  an  unknown  plant  with  the  aid  of  a manual.  (U.  D.) 
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S3.  Bacteriology  . Laboratory  of  Biology, 

Lecture  11.30-12.30 
Laboratory  9.30-11.30 

Professor  Reed 

A general  course  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  bacteriology.  The 
lectures  will  deal  with  the  relation  of  the  bacteria  to  processes  of  fermenta- 
tion and  decay,  water  and  milk  supplies,  and  disease  in  plants  and  animals. 
The  laboratory  work  is  intended  as  training  in  cultural  and  microscopic 
technic.  (U.D.) 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGY 

Si,  Geography  Geology  Lecture  Room, 

11.80-12.30 

Professor  Woodman 
(Lecture  and  Laboratory  course;  60  hours) 

This  course  is  parallel  with  Course  11  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Pure 
Science;  and  its  lectures  are  parallel  with  D-101  in  the  school  of  Pedagogy 
and  Geography  1 in  the  Collegiate  Division.  It  comprises  a scientific 
discussion  of  those  phases  of  advanced  physical,  commercial  and  political 
geography,  a knowledge  of  which  will  aid  teachers  in  elementary  schools  in 
presenting  with  greater  clearness  the  elements  of  the  subject  which  children 
below  the  high  school  can  comprehend. 

The  general  nature  of  the  course  is  indicated  by  the  following  topics 
which,  among  others,  will  be  specifically  discussed: 

How  rivers  make  their  valleys;  how  mountains  waste  away;  the  formation 
of  peneplains  and  the  meaning  of  cycles  of  erosion;  Niagara  Falls  and  its 
history;  rock  caves  and  their  origins;  natural  bridges;  how  canyons  are 
formed — Grand  Canyon,  Yosemite  Valley;  lakes — their  history  and  their 
place  in  commerce;  fjords  and  other  harbors — history  and  characteristics 
of  coast  lines;  the  ice  age  and  its  effects  upon  man  and  his  neighbors. 

Heating  and  cooling  the  air;  winds;  formation  of  rain  and  snow;  causes 
determining  our  daijy  weather;  teaching  children  to  use  weather  maps; 
how  weather  is  predicted;  climate  and  its  bearing  upon  human  activity. 

The  ocean — its  extent,  depth,  bottom  pressure,  life  at  various  depths; 
effect  of  the  ocean  and  its  currents  upon  climates;  tides  and  their  work; 
the  continental  shelf — its  life,  its  relation  to  the  history  of  the  lands. 

Relations  between  physical  geography  and  commerce;  what  determines 
commercial  centers  and  trade  routes;  factors  in  the  greatness  of  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  San 
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Francisco  and  other  cities; .inland  water  routes — their  development  and  their 
uses;  rail  transportation. 

The  relations  between  physical  geography  and  history,  especially  in  North 
America. 

The  course  will  close  with  a study  of  the  physical  geography  and  geology 
of  New  York  and  vicinity. 

Special  teaching  methods  are  not  the  main  feature  of  the  course,  the  object 
being  to  build  a groundwork  of  knowledge  upon  which  the  pedagogic  super- 
structure can  later  be  erected,  but  attention  will  be  turned  to  such  subjects 
wherever  possijble.  Those  members  of  the  class  who  are  engaged  in  teaching 
should  bring  such  text-books  as  they  may  have,  in  order  that  their  methods 
and  points  of  view  may  be  compared. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  maps,  models,  specimens  and  lantern  slides. 
The  text-book  used  is  Physiography,  by  R.  D.  Salisbury  (Henry  Holt  & 
Co.).  Opportunity  will  be  given  to  become  acquainted  with  the  literature 
of  parts  of  the  subject  at  first  hand.  (U.  D.) 

S2.  The  Geography  of  Commerce  and  Geol.  Lect.  Room, 

Industry  8.30-10.30 

Professor  Woodman 

(Lecture  course) 

This  course  is  equivalent  to  Commerce  4 and  4a  of  the  School  of  Commerce, 
and  to  course  Geology  3 of  the  Collegiate  Division.  Its  general  theme 
is  the  dependence  of  mankind  upon  the  earth’s  history.  Among  the  topics 
treated  are  the  following:  agencies  of  existing  change  and  their  work;  trans- 
portation— oceanic,  coastwise,  interior  by  water  and  by  rail;  mineral  re- 
sources and  their  conservation;  water  for  power  irrigation;  forests;  land  and 
its  conservation;  vegetable  products;  animal  products;  influences  of  environ- 
ment upon  man,  and  his  adaptation  to  them;  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
various  countries. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  maps,  specimens  and  lantern  slides.  The 
text-book  is  Physical  and  Commercial  Geography,  by  Gregory,  Keller  and 
Bishop  (Ginn  & Co.).  Reference  is  made  frequently  to  original  literature, 
which  will  be  at  hand  in  the  College  Library.  (C.  D.) 


S3.  General  Geology 


Mb.  Earle 


Geol.  Lect.  Room, 
10.30-11.30 


(Lecture  course) 

The  work  is  by  lectures,^ reading  and  conferences.  The  lectures  attempt 
a general  survey  of  the  field,  included  under  the  following  topics:  relations 
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between  Geology  and  other  departments  of  knowledge;  canons  of  the  science; 
early  chapters  in  the  earth’s  history;  surface  processes  now  at  work  and  their 
products;  internal  forces  and  the  forms  produced  by  them;  organisms  as 
rock  makers;  fossilization;  imperfections  in  the  geologic  record;  a brief 
history  of  the  earth,  organic  and  inorganic. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  maps,  lantern  slides  and  specimens.  The 
text-book  is  Elements  of  Geology,  by  Blackwelder  and  Barrows  (American 
Book  Co.).  The  course  is  parallel  with  Geology  2 in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Pure  Science,  and  Geography  and  Geology  2 in  the  Collegiate  Division. 
(D,  A.) 

54.  Industrial  Mineralogy 

Mb.  Earle 
(Lecture  and  laboratory  course;  60  hours) 

This  course  is  a distinct  departure  from  the  ordinary  technical  treatment 
of  Mineralogy.  Its  object  is  to  give,  especially  to  teachers  of  Geography, 
practical  familiarity  with  the  varieties  of  minerals  of  daily  use  in  commerce, 
industries  and  the  arts.  The  lectures  cover  the  minerals,  their  occurrence 
and  the  methods  employed  in  winning  them,  the  characteristics  and  uses  of 
the  manufactured  products  and  methods  of  producing  these,  and  the  amount 
and  value  of  the  raw  and  finished  products.  Trips  to  manufacturing  plants 
and  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  form  a part  of  the  work. 

Among  the  topics  treated  are  the  following:  gems,  paints  and  pigments, 
food  and  other  adulterants,  drugs  and  chemicals,  cements  and  building 
materials,  alloys  for  various  purposes,  household  utensils,  electrical  supplies, 
finishers  for  cloth  and  paper,  ceramic  products,  illuminants. 

The  lectures  are  fully  illustrated,  in  part  with  demonstration  specimens. 

(D.  A.) 

55.  General  Physiography  and  Geology  Geol.  Lect.  Room, 

Tues.  and  Thurs.  afternoons,  and  in  part  Saturdays 

Professor  Woodman  and  Mb.  Earle 
(Field  course;  counts  60  hours) 

S5  is  in  part  similar  to  Geology  13  and  15  of  University  College  and  the 
School  of  Applied  Science,  but  covers  a wider  range  of  phenomena. 

The  half-day  excursions  will  be  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons; 
or,  in  the  event  of  rain,  on  Saturdays;  the  all-day  trips  will  be  on  Saturdays. 
In  addition  to  the  excursions,  in-door  meetings  may  be  held  on  any  of  the 


Geol.  Laboratory, 
11.30-12.30 
and  two  hours  lab. 
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above  days,  for  preparation  or  discussion.  Reports  are  required,  and  the 
grading  of  the  work  is  largely  upon  them.  The  points  of  view  of  both 
branches  of  the  subject  will  be  kept  in  mind.  The  fundamental  object 
of  the  work  is  to  gain  the  power  of  discriminating  observation,  and  the  ability 
to  arrange  and  sift  data  so  as  to  arrive  at  legitimate  conclusions.  Teachers 
will  find  a camera  useful  in  gathering  illustrative  material  for  future  class 
work. 

Some  of  the  subjects  illustrated  in  the  field  will  be  the  processes  of  rain, 
river  and  wind  action,  and  the  forms  produced  by  them;  the  results  of  weather- 
ing and  of  former  ice  action;  the  kinds  and  structures  of  rocks,  with  some  of 
their  mineral  and  fossil  contents;  the  relations  between  the  topography  of 
the  land  and  its  causes;  the  effects  of  topography  and  distribution  of  land 
and  water  upon  occupation  and  history  in  the  New  York  district.  (A.) 


S6.  Seminar  in  Geographic  Problems 

Professor  Woodman 


Geol.  Lect.  Room, 
10.30-11.30 


The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  opportunity  for  the  study  and  discus- 
sion of  special  problems  in  Geography — Physical  and  Commercial.  It  is 
open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  in  Physical  or  Commercial  Geography 
in  any  School  of  this  University,  or  their  equivalent  elsewhere.  Certain 
matters  relating  to  the  content  of  the  subject,  its  bearing  upon  history  and 
economics,  and  the  methods  of  class  presentation  will  be  the  subject  of  in- 
formal lectures,  and  the  members  will  be  expected  to  work  upon  problems 
of  their  own  for  class  report  and  discussion.  (D.) 
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III.— COURSES  PRIMARILY  LEGAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 


Si.  Elementary  Law 


LAW 


Dr.  Sprague 


Washington  Square, 
4-5 


This  course  is  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  are 
beginning  or  are  about  to  begin  the  study  of  law.  It  will  also  be  of  value 
to  those  who  do  not  expect  to  enter  upon  a regular  law  course  but  who  wish 
to  become  familiar  with  the  principles  of  Elementary  Law  either  because 
of  the  cultural  value  of  such  a study  or  because  of  the  help  that  such  a 
knowledge  will  be  in  the  teaching  of  history  and  civics.  Among  the  topics 
that  are  considered  in  this  course  will  be  the  following; — The  scope  of  law, 
public  and  private  law,  common  and  statute  law,  civil  and  criminal  law, 
the  growth  of  the  Common  Law  in  England,  the  Civil  Law  as  contrasted 
with  the  Common  Law,  the  Common  Law  assisted  by  Equity  and  by  legis- 
lation, the  transfer  of  the  Common  Law  to  America  and  its  development, 
substantive  and  adjective  law.  The  law  of  persons  and  personal  relations; 
the  law  of  property  and  the  distinction  between  real  and  personal  property, 
the  law  of  crimes,  constitutional  law  and  the  functions  of  the  departments 
of  government,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  judicial  system.  The 
course  will  be  credited  in  the  Law  School  towards  the  professional  degree 
of  LL.B.  and  in  the  Washington  Square  Collegiate  Division  towards  the 
B.S.  degree.  (L,  D.) 


FINANCE 

Si.  Corporation  Finance 


Mr.  Gerstenberg 


Language  Hall, 
8.30-10.30 


The  principal  topics  treated  in  this  course  are;  the  corporate  form;  the 
legal  status  of  the  corporation;  interior  organization;  where  and  how  to  in- 
corporate; corporate  stock;  types  of  business  corporations;  the  sources  of 
corporate  funds;  short-time  loans;  the  corporate  mortgage;  types  of  corporate 
bonds;  corporate  promotion — the  new  enterprise;  the  promoter  and 
the  corporation;  corporate  promotion — forming  consolidations;  selling 
securities — the  prospectus  and  the  banking  house;  selling  securities — 
the  Wall  Street  market;  selling  securities — the  underwriting  syndicate; 
investment  of  capital  funds;  disposition  of  gross  earnings;  betterment  ex- 
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penses;  creation  and  use  of  a surplus;  distrijbution  of  the  surplus;  manipu- 
lation by  directors;  manipulation  by  and  for  stockholders;  insolvency  and 
receiverships;  principles  of  reorganization;  typical  reorganizations.  The 
text-book  is  Lough's  Corporation  Finance. 

The  course  is  intended  to  help  investors  by  giving  a simple  exposition  of 
corporate  securities  and  corporate  methods;  it  is  intended  to  help  business 
people  through  a series  of  practical  problems  based  on  the  lectures  and  the 
text;  it  is  intended  to  interest  teachers  and  general  students  by  throwing 
light  on  the  vexed  mixed  questions  of  politics  and  business  now  before  the 
public;  the  course  will  prove  especially  valuable  to  teachers  of  commercial 
subjects.  (D.  C.) 

Also  giten  at  Washington  Square  (4~5)  if  a sufficient  number  enroll  before 
June  16, 


ACCOUNTING 

Sia.  Bookkeeping  Technique 

Mb.  W.  B.  Johnson 


Washington  Square, 


The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  the  student  for  admission  to  the 
university  accounting  courses.  Accordingly,  everything  which  is  not  strictly 
within  the  domain  of  bookkeeping  is  excluded.  The  course  covers,  in  a 
gradual  and  rational  way,  all  transactions  which  are  likely  to  occur  in  the 
conduct  of  a business.  The  business  is  carried  from  its  incipiency  to  a stage 
of  development  which,  while  admittedly  reached  more  quickly  than  would 
ordinarily  be  possible  within  the  time  covered  by  the  transactions,  is,  never- 
theless, reached  logically. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  journalizing,  the  stumbling-block  of  so  many 
bookkeepers.  The  aim  is  to  so  train  the  student  that  he  will  be  able  to  ex- 
press, in  journal  entry  form,  any  bookkeeping  facts  which  may  be  repre- 
sented to  him. 

The  course  adopts,  as  a starting  point,  the  single  entry  system  of  book- 
keeping; events  and  transactions  are  so  arranged  as  to  impress  upon 
the  student  the  inadequacy  of  the  system  when  applied  to  an  active  mod- 
em business.  Double  entry  is  then  introduced,  modest  in  scope  at  first, 
in  order  that  its  principles  may  be  well  understood,  but  becoming  more 
complicated  as  the  course  progresses.  The  evolution  of  the  original 
journal  into  the  modern  journals,  such  as  cash,  sales,  purchases,  notes 
and  bills  receivable  and  payable,  is  impressed  upon  the  student  through 
the  means  of  practical  illustrations,  showing  the  necessity  for  the 
improvements  made.  Controlling  accoimts  are  brought  into  play,  illus- 
trating the  functions  of  underlying  ledgers.  The  books  used  in  the  course 
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are  so  arranged  as  to  lead  the  student  to  the  clear  comprehension  of  their 
purpose,  and  to  the  mastery  of  modern  methods. 

Credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  this  course  to  students  who  take  more  than 
120  hours  in  accounting.  (C.) 


Sa.  Principles  of  Accounting 


Washington  Square, 
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Mr.  Madden 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a thorough  foundation  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  accounting.  The  work  consists  principally  of 
laboratory  practice  by  the  student  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor. 
Practice  is  regarded  as  most  essential,  and  students  are  required  to  work  out 
a complete  series  of  transactions  in  books  of  account  provided  for  the  purpose. 
These  books  are  identical  with  those  used  in  business.  The  subject  matter 
is  analyzed  and  discussed  and  the  method  of  treatment  demonstrated  by 
the  instructor.  The  demonstration  is  supplemented  by  such  elementary 
theory  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  application  of  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  transactions  perfectly  clear. 

The  transactions  are  founded  on  cases  taken  from  actual  practice.  They 
begin  with  the  accounts  of  the  sole  proprietor  w^hose  books  are  kept  by  single 
entry;  following  this  the  change  is  made  from  single  to  double  entry;  the  books 
are  subsequently  changed  from  a cash  basis  to  an  accrual  basis;  the  sole 
proprietor  from  simple  trading  goes  into  manufacturing;  he  takes  in  a special 
partner  who  later  becomes  a general  partner;  a participation  in  the  profits 
is  sold  to  a third  party:  the  original  proprietor  retires;  his  place  is  taken  by 
a new  partner;  the  other  partner  dies;  the  remaining  partner  incorporates; 
the  business  of  the  co-partnership  is  taken  over  by  the  corporation;  good  will 
is  involved  in  the  transaction;  new  and  up-to-date  methods  are  introduced; 
a simple  cost  system  is  installed;  goods  are  shipped  and  likewise  received  on 
consignment;  new  capital  is  secured  by  an  issue  of  bonds;  the  bonds  contain 
a sinking  fund  clause  which  provides  for  their  redemption;  the  corporation 
subsequently  gets  into  financial  difficulties;  a receiver  is  appointed  and  the 
company  is  liquidated. 

The  work  throughout  is  interspersed  with  the  preparation  of  financial 
statements,  such  as  balance  sheets;  statements  of  income  and  profit  and  loss, 
statements  of  receipts  and  disbursements;  statements  of  affairs  and  defi- 
ciency; and  statements  of  realization  and  liquidation.  (C.  D.) 


S3.  Accoxmting  Practice 

Mb.  Douglas 


Washington  Square, 
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The  work  of  this  course  is  based  on  practical  problems  in  accounting, 
illustrating  in  greater  detail  the  principles  taught  in  Course  S2.  The 
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problems  are  divided  into  two  groups,  those  for  demonstration  and  those 
for  practice.  The  demonstration  problems  are  used  in  the  class-room 
while  students  are  required  to  work  out  independently  the  practice  problems 
and  submit  them  for  review  and  criticism.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  method  of  solving  problems  which  cover  such  topics  as  sole  proprietor- 
ships, copartnerships,  corporations,  consolidations  and  holding  companies. 
Under  the  topic  of  sole  proprietorship  simple  problems  showing  the  asset 
and  liability  method  of  ascertaining  profits  become  more  involved  as  they 
progress. 

The  asset  and  liability  method  is  compared  with  the  profit  and  loss  method; 
the  relation  of  the  statement  of  income  and  profit  and  loss  to  the  balance 
sheet  is  clearly  demonstrated. 

The  rule  for  finding  a missing  account  is  made  clear  by  problems  showing 
the  construction  of  the  cash  account  from  complementary  accounts. 

Copartnership  problems  cover  such  points  as  accounts  stated,  distribu- 
tion of  profits,  sale  of  share  in  profits,  drawings  of  partners,  salaries  and  in- 
terest on  capital. 

Corporation  problems  cover  organization,  receiverships,  reorganization 
and  sale  to  other  corporations;  the  capital  stock  accounts  such  as  preferred, 
common,  cumulative,  subscriptions,  treasury  and  scrip;  the  various  capital 
assets  and  investments,  working  and  trading  assets,  deferred  assets,  sinking 
funds;  bonds  and  debentures,  current  liabilities,  reserves  and  deferred 
liabilities;  also  all  the  phases  peculiar  to  the  various  accounts,  such  as  the 
depreciation  of  property  and  plant  accounts;  the  proper  valuation  of  raw 
material,  goods  in  process, ' finished  goods,  securities  and  investments  in 
general;  the  unexpired  proportion  of  the  expenses  paid  in  advance;  the 
accrual  of  taxes,  interest,  rent,  etc. 

Following  corporations,  miscellaneous  problems,  involving  fiduciary 
accounts,  such  as  those  of  executors,  trustees  and  agents,  are  taken  up. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  balance  sheets,  statements 
of  income  and  profit  and  loss,  realization  and  liquidation,  statements  of 
affairs  and  deficiency,  etc.  (C,) 

S4.  Theory  of  Accountiiig  Washington  Square, 

Mb.  Madden  5-7 

This  course  is  so  arranged  as  to  develop  the  subject  logically  and  make 
cle^r  to  the  student  not  only  the  relation  of  the  various  topics  of  this  sub- 
ject, but  the  relation  of  accounting  to  allied  subjects,  such  as  economics, 
law,  finance,  and  business  organization. 

The  lecture  work  is  supplemented  by  frequent  quizzes,  both  oral  and 
written,  bearing  on  prior  lectures.  The  subject  os  divided  for  discussion 
into  eight  main  topics,  namely:  Philosophy  of  accounting,  books,  accounts. 
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accounting  technique,  the  relation  of  accounting  to  allied  subjects,  types 
of  organization,  the  application  of  accounting  to  various  lines  of  business 
and  the  preparation  of  financial  statements. 

Accounting  is  shown  to  be  a science  rather  than  an  art.  Books  are  dis- 
cussed with  regard  to  the  reasons  for  keeping  them,  the  desirability  for 
having  adequate  and  proper  media  in  which  to  record  the  transactions 
incident  to  business  operations;  books  which  will  gather  together  and  sum- 
marize comprehensively  the  data  necessary  to  set  forth  the  history  of  busi- 
ness operations  and  the  results  of  such  operations  as  are  reflected  by  state- 
ments of  financial  condition;  the  different  types  of  books;  evolution  of  the 
modern  types;  columnarization.  Accounts  are  classified  and  so  arranged 
in  the  books  as  to  facilitate  the  preparation  of  financial  statements;  the  pur- 
pose which  controlling  accounts  serve;  what  real  accounts  reflect;  why  nomi- 
nal accounts  are  necessary;  the  grouping  of  accounts.  Each  account  is 
taken  up  separately  and  discussed  in  detail,  not  only  with  regard  to  its  origin 
and  philosophy,  but  its  relation  to  the  general  scheme  of  accounts  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  financial  statements.  Accounting  technique  includes  a 
discussion  of  the  various  methods  of  keeping  books  and  the  manner  of  keep- 
ing the  accounts  in  accordance  with  the  ethics  of  accounting.  The  relation 
to  allied  subjects  shows  the  various  economic  theories  on  which  the  account- 
ing is  based,  the  effect  of  common  as  well  as  statute  law  upon  accounting, 
the  requirements  which  modern  financial  methods  have,  made  necessary 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  accounting  is  co-ordinated  with  business  or- 
ganization. Types  of  organization  cover  sole  proprietorship;  co-partnership, 
incorporation,  mergers,  consolidations  and  holding  companies,  and  show 
the  distinctions  which  are  necessary  Jn  the  various  types.  (C.) 


S5.  Advanced  Accounting  Problems 

Mr.  Douglas 


Washington  Square, 
5-7 


This  work  contemplates  problem  studies  of  the  most  difficult  nature. 
Students  desiring  to  enter  this  course  must  possess  special  fitness  for  this 
kind  of  work,  as  evidenced  by  the  work  of  the  second  year. 

The  problems  selected  for  the  work  are  such  as  will  serve  to  broaden  the 
student’s  power  to  apply  to  the  various  lines  of  business  the  principles  learned 
during  the  first  and  second  years.  They  cover  such  lines  as  accounting, 
banking,  brokerage,  commissions,  clubs,  engineers  and  shipbuilders,  gas 
companies,  hospitals,  insurance  companies,  libraries,  steam  railroads,  tele- 
phone companies,  publishers,  mining  companies,  and  warehouse  companies. 

Problems  previously  given  in  the  C.  P.  A.  examination  also  form  a part  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  work.  Students  are  subjected  to  speed  tests  in 
order  to  determine  individual  efficiency.  (C.) 
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SUMMARY  OF  UNIVERSITY  STATISTICS 

1911-1912 


Divisions 

Professors 

Lecturers 

Instructors 

Assistants 

Other  Officers 

Total  Officers 

1 

Total  Students 

Degrees  Con- 
ferred, 1911 

I.  Arts  and  Science. 

1.  College  of  Arts  and 

Pure  Science 

205 

31 

2.  School  of  Applied 

Science 

221 

51 

3.  Graduate  School .... 

315 

52 

40 

44 

16 

8 

15 

123 

490 

4.  Summer  School 

347 

22 

•5.  School  of  Pedagogy . . 

6.  Washington  Square 

_ 

Collegiate  Div 

360 

48 

7.  School  of  Commerce 

10 

17 

10 

3 

5 

45 

1,372 

91 

II.  Law. 

8.  University  Law  School 

9 

2 

5 

2 

18 

654 

174 

9.  Woman’s  Law  Class. 

. 

1 

3 

4 

26 

III.  Medicine. 

10.  University  Medical 

College 

39 

20 

34 

18 

68 

179 

537 

68 

11.  Veterinary  College.. 

12 

2 

1 

15 

17 

6 

IV.  General 

12.  Library 

7 

7 

Grand  Total 

111 

85 

69 

29 

97 

391 

4,544 

543 

Deduct  for  names  counted 

twice 

5 

3 

4 

10 

238 

Net  Total 

106 

82 

65 

29 

97 

381 

4,306 

543 

In  the  above  total  “auditors”  are  not  reckoned,  nor  students  of  the 
Extramural  Division.  More  than  one  thousand  of  these  students  are  in 
attendance  in  the  various  schools  of  the  University. 


Special  circulars  of'  the  various  schools  will  be  sent  free  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Registrar,  New  York  University,  Washington  Square,  N.Y. 
In  writing  please  state  which  circular  is  desired.  The  General  Catalogue 
will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 


